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THE WEEK. 


Ir is impossible to do more at present than men- 
tion some of the main points of the report of the War 
Stores Commission, which was issued on Thursday as 
a Blue Book. The first section of the report deals 
with the action of the War Office in connection with 
South African supplies and the manner in which 
the system came into being which produced such 
disastrous results. The second concerns the cases of 
Meyer, Ltd., and the relations between Meyer, Colonel 
Morgan, the chief of the supply department, and Mr. 
F. C. Morgan, his brother. The third section deals 
with the Chaff case; and in others a number of other 
contracts, the whole system of local contracts, the 
general conduct of business at Pretoria, and other 
general matters are treated. In their preface 
the Commissioners speak of some of the diffi- 
culties which have hampered their inquiry. From 
War Office correspondence officially forwarded to 
them, they say, it is plain that in many instances 
documents were not immediately forthcoming, and 
replies were prevented or delayed through the care- 
lessness and indifference of the military authorities in 
South Africa. There have been many cases of missing 
documents, some destroyed in the course of official 
routine, some by accident, and not a few, probably, 
suppressed wilfully by interested persons. 





As to the action of the War Office ; the report re- 
marks that in the beginning of 1901 Lord Kitchener 
was already uneasy at the growth of expenditure and 
had obtained the appointment of a financial adviser to 
supervise all local contracts, among other things. This 
appointment was held first by Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson, and from July, 1901, by Major Armstrong. 
When, however, Lord Kitchener left South Africa and 
the command was divided, the War Office did not give 
that attention to the administrative and financial 
arrangements which then became necessary. Indeed, 
the finance department of the War Office issued no 
instructions at all and Lord Stanley, the Finan- 
cial Secretary, seems not to have been aware 
that the division had taken place. So Major Armstrong 
had no official position and could not supervise the 
supply department. But for this negligence of the 
War Office the Commissioners think there might have 
been no need for their Inquiry. When the War 
Office recalled Colonel Morgan, the chief of the 
supply department, they appointed in his place 
Colonel Hipwell, an officer lacking both in busi- 
ness experience and capacity, who was expected 
to carry out with an inadequate staff the elabo- 
rate financial scheme started by Colonel 
Morgan. The Commissioners consider that this 
scheme was mistaken in its conception and inevitably 
led to the repurchase of the same supplies from the 
contractors to whom they had been sold. With 
regard to the case of Meyer and Co., the report con- 
siders that there is no evidence of corruption on the 
part of Colonel Morgan; but that his conduct in 
obtaining his brother’s appointment with Messrs. 
Meyer a ta large salary was contrary to the spirit and 
letter of the King’s Regulations. 

As to corruption, two commissioned officers, the 
report says, have admitted taking money from a con- 
tractor, Two Army Service Corps officers have con- 








fessed that they borrowed money from contractors 
(since repaid), Other cases for small amounts still 
call for explanation. A good many small bribes were 
paid to clerks and non-commissioned officers, but it is 
a relief to find that bribery in the higher ranks of the 
service was very rare. At the same time the regulation 
forbidding social intercourse with contractors was dis- 
obeyed even by officials holding responsible positions. 
As to the general conduct of business in the Supplies Office 
at Pretoria, the Commissioners say that the Director of 
Supplies and his assistants appear to have fallen far 
short of the average layman in their knowledge of the 
elements essential to a complete contract. The word- 
ing of contracts involving large sums of money was 
inexcusably careless. The Supply administration also 
had an undoubted tendency to favour certain 
contractors, not from any corrupt motive, but 
because it saved trouble to make concessions. 
In fact, the business of the department was 
conducted with extraordinary ineptitude and inexcus- 
able carelessness and that of the Pay department witha 
deplorable want of intelligence. The officers were 
overworked, but the fault of their administration arose 
mainly from irresponsibility, indifference, and want of 
intelligence. To sum up, the chief immediate causes of 
the losses suffered by the Stateare attributed to (1) the 
adoption of the system of local contracts, (2) the accep- 
tance of contracts to supply the army at extravagant 
prices, (3) contracts to sell to contractors shortly after- 
wards at much lower prices. The amount of the total 
preventable loss during the twenty-two months after 
the peace is estimated to be between £750,000 and 


41,250,000. 





Mr. Mortey’s speech on the Indian Budget ended 
with a fine peroration in which he expressed his faith 
in free speech and a free Press. That speech has been 
followed by the resignation of Sir J. B. Fuller, the 
Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam. Sir J. B. 
Fuller administered the government of his province in 
a spirit that was the real antithesis of Mr. Morley’s 
Liberal enthusiasm. He tried to remove the dislike 
of partition by measures of repression. He forbade 
processions; made the singing of the Bengali 
National Anthem a seditious offence; arid went so 
far as to threaten to punish schools and colleges 
which failed to prevent their pupils from participating 
in political questions with the loss of grants in aid and 
with separation from the University. Mr. Morley had 
to intervene in May, when he reinstated some three 
hundred students whom this martinet had struck off 
the rolls. But this strong hint did not prevent Sir 
J. B. Fuller from carrying out his further threats, and 
Mr. Morley had to put his foot down and cancel his 
reactionary measure. Mr. Morley’s action will con- 
vince the people of Bengal that he is determined the 
Indian Government shall be administered in a spirit 
which respects scrupulously such rights as the native 
possesses, and that he is concerned rather to develop 
than to narrow them. pee 

On Friday night of last week there was a theatrical 
scene in the Commons over the Trades Disputes Bill. 
Mr. Balfour manufactured a show of indignation 
over what he considered the breach of a pledge by the 
Prime Minister. The question has been discussed at 
great length in the Westminster Gazet/e, and our con- 
temporary has shown conclusively that the Prime 
Minister acted with perfect good faith and candour, 
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fulfilling his promise to the letter, though not according 
to the construction wrongly placed upon it by Mr. 
Balfour. In the end Mr. Balfour marched out with 
a tiny band of followers, and left Mr. F. E. Smith to 
conduct the Opposition. Eventually the Trades Dis- 
putes Bill was ordered to be reported to the House, 
and the Irish Labourers Bill passed its final stage. 
On Saturday the Speaker took the chair at ten o’clock. 
The Ministerial Bench was crowded, but the only 
occupant of the Front Opposition Bench was Lord 
Balcarres. Evidently the leaders of the Opposition 
did not prize the opportunity of expressing their 
opinions on the last day of the first part of the session. 
The Prime Minister moved ‘‘ That this House at its 
rising to-day do adjourn until Tuesday, October 23 
next, and that for the remainder of the session Govern- 
ment business have precedence at every session.” 

THe debate which followed turned upon Irish 
education, the new Transvaal Constitution, and the 
Egyptian Civil Service. Upon the first two heads the 
Attorney-General for Ireland and the Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies made satisfactory statements. Mr. 
J. M. Robertson passed some sharp but not un- 
warranted criticisms on Mr. Findlay, ‘‘ the egregious 
official who in a letter in the White Book has passed 
presumptuous censure upon members of this House” 
-— the old spectacle, as he remarked, of an incom- 
petent bureaucrat attempting to fix the blame 
for his own errors upon other people. He also 
regretted that a sweeping charge of fanaticism 
should have been brought against the whole 
people of Egypt in order to justify a cruel policy 
adopted by a special tribunal. Sir Edward Grey 
endeavoured to justify Mr. Findlay’s telegram as one 
sent in the simple performance of his duty—a state- 
ment of the probable effect in Egypt of public 
criticism by the House of Commons. Upon the whole, 
there seems no reason to fear that the criticisms passed 
in the House of Commons will have any but a whole- 
some effect upon administration whether in Egypt, 
India, or South Africa, and we are quite sure that this 
view would be readily endorsed by the, responsible 
Ministers of the Crown. 

Tue House of Lords gave the Education Bill its 
second reading before adjourning last week. There 
was no surprise or novelty in the debate, which, indeed, 
would have been too much to expect. The Bishop 
of Birmingham made his maiden speech, and attacked 
the bill on the grounds with which all readers 
of his pamphlet are familiar. Two or three other 
bishops took part in the debate. The Bishop of 
Hereford defended the bill, but pressed for some amend- 
ments. One of his amendments would make 
Clause 4 operate in all cases where there is 
a bona fide public school within reach. This course 
we have always urged in these columns. Lord Lans- 
downe said that most of the Peers admitted that some 
modification of the Act of 1902 was necessary. He 
thought the bill would inflict much injustice, but it 
contained important principles revealing a desire for 
an equitable treatment. The Lord Chancellor made 
one of his grave, persuasive speeches, and the debate 
was concluded by Lord Ripon, who traversed the 
earlier history of the question and put the case for the 
bill—as a wise compromise—with great success. 

On Saturday, in the House of Lords, the Appro- 
priation Bill was passed in all its stages and the royal 
Assent was given to a number of other important Acts 
which represent the first crop of this year’s legislative 
harvest, among which the Irish Labourers Bill, the 
Act abolishing the property qualification for county 
justices, the Prevention of Corruption Act, the Bills of 
Exchange Amendment Act, and the Crown Lands Act 
deserve special mention. 















Lorp CARRINGTON in a speech this week has 
emphasised the Government’s zeal in the cause of 
small holdings. We are very glad to be able to record 
another example of wise and encouraging action. The 
Board of Education have issued a memorandum to all 
the local education authorities impressing upon them 
the importance of improving the rural evening schools, 
Those schools are meant specially for the small holder, 
the agricultural labourer, and the small shopkeeper. 
The teaching in them is to have special reference to local 
needs. When, forexample, we have a proper Forestry 
Department and can take afforestation in hand these 
schools will be used, we hope, to teach the subsidiary 
wood industries and crafts that make the neighbour- 
hood of a forest such a benefit to an Austrian village. 
In these schools boys are taught the ordinary work of 
a labourer, such as hedging and thatching; but they 
may also be taught how to manage a garden, an allot- 
ment, or a small holding; and, a matter of great im- 
portance, the department urges that they should be 
taught all about the Parish Council and the Acts of 
Parliament which give them their rights. 

Sir Witrrip Lawson’s seat has gone to the 
Unionists, but the winners cannot derive very much 
satisfaction from the figures. At the General Election 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson polled 5,349 votes against the 
4,786 votes given to Sir John Randles, or a Liberal 
majority of 563. Last week Sir John Randles received 
4,593 votes, so that the Unionist poll dropped by 
193. Captain Guest polled 3,903 votes, or 1,446 
votes fewer than Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and Mr. 
Smillie polled 1,436. Now, in three-cornered fights 
it is often argued by Unionists that some of the votes 
for a Labour candidate are drawn from the Unionist 
poll. This no doubt is often the case. But no 
Unionist can pretend that a man would vote for Mr. 
Smillie if he was strongly opposed to the Education 
Bill, to the Trade Unions Dispute Bill, to the Govern- 
ment’s action in regard to Chinese labour, to the 
arrangements for the Transvaal Constitution, or to the 
reduction of the shipbuilding vote. Therefore it is as 
plain as possible that the majority of the voters last 
week do not quarrel with the Government’s conduct or 
principles or share Sir John Randles’s opinions. 

Tue Cockermouth result isin this sense no blow at 
all tothe Government. The Unionists, disappointed of 
this satisfaction, are doing their best to turn the inci- 
dent to account in other ways. They hope that the 
relations of the Liberal and Labour parties will be so 
embittered as to destroy the spirit and prospects of 
co-operation between the two parties. We hope neither 
Liberals nor Labour men will oblige these common 
antagonists by inflaming the chagrin that this election 
has caused. The figures show that the Labour 
Party had no claim to the seat, but the interven- 
tion of the Labour candidate is not part of a 
deliberate wrecking policy. Mr. Keir Hardie made a 
studiously moderate speech on Wednesday, in which he 
was careful to treat the Cockermouth election as a 
purely local incident. There is no reason to suppose 
that the Labour Party, which has shown itself a reason- 
able as well as a stimulating element in the House of 
Commons, is going to throw away the great influence 
for genuine and democratic reform which the General 
Election brought into existence. We are confident 
that the hopes of the nation will not be defeated by 
any more disturbing incidents if both parties keep a 
cool head and a civil tongue. 

Tue Home Secretary has done an excellent thing 
in sending a letter to the justices of the peace through- 
out the country. He says that after consultation with 
the Lord Chancellor and the Lord Chief Justice he has 
decided that he ought to direct the attention of the 
magistrates to the large number of cases in which 
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prisoners committed for trial at the assizes or quarter 
sessions are detained in prison for a long time before 
being brought to trial. This often happens because 
the magistrates will not grant a poor man 
bail on terms that are within’ his reach. 
Mr. Gladstone urges that when a person is charged with 
a minor offence magistrates should generally grant 
him his releaseon his own recognisances or on bail in 
such amount as he can reasonably be expected to find, 
unless he belongs to the criminal, vagrant, or homeless 
classes. There is a certain risk in this course, but it is 
worth running if innocent people are to be saved from 
unjust imprisonment. We congratulate Mr. Gladstone 
on this humane reform. It will probably prevent a 
great deal of cruel and obscure misery. 
It is to be hoped that both the Government and 
the public are now alive to the danger which 
threatens the National Gallery and the Tate Gallery 
owing to the action of the Board of Works. The Tate 
Gallery has now been in existence about nine years and 
it is already almost full. The National Gallery is too 
full, and very little space remains behind it for further 
expansion, only enough, in fact, to permit of the proper 
hanging of the present pictures. Room therefore can 
be found in it for further acquisitions only by removing 
some of the present pictures elsewhere. The obvious 
course will be to remove the pictures of the British 
School to the Tate Gallery and for this 
reason, and also because of the expectation of future 
acquisitions to the Tate Gallery itself, it is 
evident that that gallery ought to be considerably 
enlarged in the future. There is a vacant space behind 
it which, if used for this purpose, would allow it to be 
almost doubled in size. But the Board of Works have 
decided to occupy most of that space with a depot 
for Government stationery. It is hardly necessary 
to bring forward arguments against this amazing 
project; and the Government, happily, have promised to 
reconsider it. We hope that in doing so they will not 
be content with any kind of compromise. All the vacant 
space behind the Tate Gallery ought to be secured to 
it,and no one interested in the arts will be satisfied 
unless this is done. 








In /he Speaker of June 30 there was an article 
by Mr. F. W. Jowett, on the report on the 
Question of Apprenticeship, then just issued by 
the Education Committee of the London County 
Council; and in that article it was mentioned 
that in various continental cities trade schools have 
been equipped to provide youths with a technical educa- 
tion that will render apprenticeship unnecessary, while 
the writer said that in his belief the time would come 
when all our youths would serve their time in the 
State workshop schools. The report of the com- 
mittee also held that it was necessary to supplement 
the old system of apprenticeship, now falling into dis- 
use, by some system of trade schools, if London was to 
supply a due proportion of recruits for skilled trades. 
As a result the Council have opened certain trade 
schools for girls, and offered scholarships to the 
daughters of poor parents. The system so far has 
worked so well that it has been decided to open 
similar schools for boys, with the object of giving 
boys leaving the ordinary schools at fourteen to 
sixteen years of age a thorough preliminary train- 
ing for certain trades while also continuing their 
general education. Therefore two schools of engineer- 
ing and one of silversmithing are to be opened in 
September, and a number of scholarships at these 
schools are to be offered for competition, open to boys 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. They are to 
be tenable for two years and will include maintenance 
grants of £10 the first year and £15 the second. We 
can only hope that the experiment will continue to be 


place of the old apprenticeship system, which in most 
trades it appears impossible to revive. 

THE verdict of the coroner’s jury at the inquest on 
the Handcross motor omnibus accident was that the 
accident was caused by a breakage of the machinery, 
brought on by the efforts of the driver to check the 
speed of the omnibus when he found that it was going 
too fast. They considered that the driver committed 
an error of juégment in allowing the omnibus togo at too 
great a speed. They held no one criminally responsible, 
but were strongly of opinion that this kind of omnibus 
was unsuitable for use on country roads. This, of 
course, was the verdict of men who were not experts 
and whom a good deal of doubtful and conflicting 
evidence had _ bewildered. Mr. Beaumont, the 
technical adviser to Scotland Yard, attributed the 
accident to a hidden defect in the gear-box and 
to the condition of the road. He _ thought 
the driver did all that could be done under the circum- 
stances ; also that this particular accident had nothing 
to do with brakes, and did not suggest the provision of 
emergency brakes. On the other hand, Mr. James, 
an engineer, held that emergency brakes, entirely 
independent of transmission gear, were needed for 
journeys in country districts, and to most people his 
view will appear to be common sense. In any case, if 
the state of the road was a main cause of the accident, 
it follows that the jury are right in holding that this 
kind of omnibus is unsuitable for country roads, 
Country roads ought perhaps to be perfect, but they 
certainly are not, especially on steep hills, where the 
danger is greatest. If, as a good deal of the evidence 
goes to show, it is impossible to secure the safety of 
motor omnibuses on any but the best roads, then they 
ought to be confined to the best reads. They must 
certainly not be allowed to experiment at the risk of 
their passengers’ lives. 

THERE are about 500 survivors from the wreck of 
the Sirio, which went down off the coast of Spain last 
week. She was an emigrant ship, carrying men and 
women of many nationalities. Fourteen members of 
the crew are missing and 314 passengers. The moment 
she struck the captain zs said to have appeared at the 
door of his cabin in a state of excitement bordering on 
dementia, and after hesitating whether to go aft or 
to ascend the bridge, dropped into a boat cry- 
ing ‘‘ Sauve gui peut.” The most horrible confusion 
followed; the crew fought their way through the 
struggling passengers to the boats, using their knives, 
the officers clearing a way for themselves with revolvers 
in their hands. Among the mass of distracted humanity 
thus left without control the most horrible deeds of 
selfish brutality occurred, while some men and women 
behaved with nobleness and courage. Some tore life- 
belts and corks away from women and children, others 
gave up their own to the helpless. This is the story 
of the wreck as it has reached us. We have italicised 
the words “‘ zs said,” since it is not fair to condemn the 
men who were in authority until these terrible accusa- 
tions are further corroborated. They will be tried. 





NOTWITHSTANDING the protracted drought which 
has lasted throughout the greater part of the spring 
and summer months, the harvest prospects, writes an 
agriculturist, are most encouraging, and especially is 
this the case in the North of England and in certain 
districts of the Midlands, where some very heavy crops 
are anticipated. The recent severe storm played great 
havoc in a few localities, laying a considerable portion 
of the standing corn and adding materially to the 
labour and expense of cutting. The early sown wheat 
and barley are in an excellent condition, but that sown 
later in the season has suffered considerably from 
lack of rain, being somewhat short in straw and giving 





successful, for schools of this kind alone can take the 


indications of yielding but a light crop. Oats are the 
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least satisfactory of the cereals, especially upon the 
light, sandy soils in the South of England, where the 
effects of the drought are very apparent. Beans and 
peas are well up to the average of preceding years, 
being healthy and vigorous and almost entirely free 
from blight. The prospect for hop-growers is sadly 
discouraging. An insect attack of unparalleled se- 
verity has done enormous damage in spite of the con- 
tinual washing of the bines, and the yield in nearly 
all cases will be the worst for many years past. 


ProressOR Ray LANKESTER is not the man to re- 
main silent under injustice ; and from the facts which 
he gives in his letter to the Zimes of Wednesday he 
seems to have been unjustly treated by the trustees of 
the Natural History Museum. He has been dismissed 
from his position of director of the museum on the 
score of age with a pension of £300 a year, although 
he is only sixty years old and has been in receipt of 
a salary of £1,200 a year. It appears that the pension 
is the most that can be given. But the removal at the 
age of sixty, so far from being obligatory, is only en- 
forced, as a rule, in the case of those who have 
earned the maximum pension by forty years’ ser- 
vice. Professor Lankester’s predecessor remained in 
office until sixty-eight, and his predecessor until eighty. 
It seems to follow, therefore, that the trustees must 
have some special reason for their action, but they 
have refused to give any reason to Professor Lankester 
or to make any statement whatever. In this they are 
obviously wrong. It is usual for a private employer 
to give reasons when he dismisses a servant, and 
it is usual because it is just. It is time that in 
matters of common justice the Government should not 
be below the level of private employers. There may 
be plausible reasons why they should act in secret, but 
ail such reasons are nothing compared with the fact 
that secret action makes it possible for men to be 
dismissed for secret reasons without the chance of 
defending themselves. 


AMoNG the topics discussed by the British Asso- 
ciation last week was the problem of sleep. A theory 
current among the energetic is that physical exertion 
is the best restorative after mental fatigue. Dr. Acland 
and the other specialists are of the opinion that 


mental activity calls for a period of rest as 
much as_ physical exertion, so that a double 
amount is needed after both have been taken, and a 
hard bicycle ride is therefore mo¢ the proper restorative 
after ahard day’s work. Sleep differs in quality, the 
dreamless sleep (as we all knew) is the true sleep, 
therefore the amount required depends on its quality. 
There are no reliable data upon which to base any 
theory how much sleep every individual ought to have ; 
and this is particularly regrettable, seeing that the 
question of how much sleep to allow children and 
growing boys is one which is very important to settle. 

PROFESSOR SHERRINGTON quoted an interesting 
experiment of a German doctor. He found that he 
could work out an arithmetical problem as well after 
half an hour's sleep as after a sleep of six hours; but 
that his memory strengthened in proportion to the 
amount of sleep he took. Readers may have noticed 
a curious peculiarity of the sleepless condition. A sleep- 
starved man is more occupied with the suggestions and 
promptings of the semi-conscious instinctive movements 
of his mind. It is a state which has some resemblance to 
a condition of fuddled intoxication or what we guess to 
be the habitual consciousness of the borncriminal. The 
same idea keeps swimming round and round in the 
mind, like a goldfish in a bowl. There is a horrible little 
story by Tcheckoff, the Russian novelist, of a little 
servant, who never gets a wink of sleep and at last gets 
it into her poor foggy head that the baby she looks 
after is the cause of the numbing ache she feels. She 
kills it and falls asleep across the cradle. 


| debate, 





THE COURT OF APPEAL AND THE 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1igo2. 


T is not often that Mr. Balfour’s triumphs ot 
dialectic come to so cruel and dramatic an end as 

that which has overtaken the ingenious plan which 
was to give privileges to the Denominationalists with- 
out giving grievances to the Nonconformists. Mr. 
Balfour has often explained that he could not understand 
why the Nonconformists minded the Education Act of 
1902. That Act, he insisted, established for the first 
time public control over the denominational schools. 
It laid upon the education authority the charge and 
responsibility of seeing that the denominational 
schools were kept efficient. In the course of the 
as the Manchester Guardian reminds us, 
one Liberal member, Mr. Alfred Hutton, proposed 
formally to limit the responsibility of the education 
authority to secular instruction. Mr. Balfour dis- 
claimed any idea of mixing up the local authority with 
religious teaching in the denominational schools. 
The expression was elusive and therefore charac- 
teristic; for Mr. Balfour, as we know, meant all along 
that the education authority should pay for the deno- 
minational teaching. A large number of people in the 
country held that while as taxpayers they were not 
prepared to revolt against a general system of educa- 
tion which included grants in aid of denomina- 
tional schools, they would not consent as ratepayers 
to pay for the direct teaching of denominational 
doctrine in the schools of their own village. For this 
genuine scruple a number of persons have had their 
furniture sold up, and very many have gone to prison. 
From the first there have been certain authorities 
that have taken Mr. Balfour at his word. Some of the 
Welsh county councils, for example, argued that as 
Mr. Balfour professed to have given them control of 
the denominational schools and called upon them to 
see that they were efficient, they would have nothing 
to do with any schools in which they could not make 
their control effective. The West Riding County 
Council argued that as the Act did not require them to 
provide for religious instruction in the denominational 
schools, they were not required topay for it. Accord- 
ingly they deducted a certain percentage of the salaries 
of the teachers in some of the schools, an amount 
representing the proportion of the teacher’s time that 
was occupied in giving denominational instruction. 
The Board of Education ordered the Council to pay the 
full salary, and, when the Council refused, applied for 
a mandamus from the King’s Bench Court. The 
King’s Bench Court granted the mandamus on the 
ground that it was the Council’s duty to see that the 
schools were efficient, that they could not be efficient 
unless the religious instruction specified in the trust deed 
was given in them, and the cost of that instruction must 
come from the rates. The judges were Mr. Justice 
Ridley, Mr. Justice Darling, and Mr. Justice Bray 
—not, it will be admitted, a strong Bench. This 
decision has been reversed by the Court of Appeal 
by two to one, the Master of the Rolls and Lord 
Justice Farwell against Lord Justice Moulton. The 
Master of the Rolls argued that if the obligation 
to pay for the religious instruction is to be found 
anywhere it is to be found in Section 7 («) of the Act, 
which runs as follows :—‘‘ The local authority shall 
maintain and keep efficient all public elementary 
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schools within their area which are necessary, and 
have the control of all expenditure required for that 
purpose other than expenditure for which, under this 
Act, provision is to be made by the managers.” 

The Master of the Rolls pointed out that it is 
impossible to maintain and keep efficient something 
over which you have no control, and the county 
council has no control over the religious instruction. 
This is giving another application to the principle 
which the Welsh county councils held to justify them 
in demanding fuller powers than the Act explicitly 
gave them. Lord Justice Moulton owns that ‘‘ the 
arguments for the appellants are very formidable,” 
because if we hold that it is the duty of a local educa- 
tion authority to maintain a non-provided school in 
respect of the religious education given therein, ‘‘ we 
must hold that it is their duty to keep that education 
efficient.” Lord Justice Moulton, however, while 
admitting that to impose this duty on a public body 
is unprecedented and would strike many minds as 
unreasonable, contends that a court of law is not 
entitled to judge the meaning of legislation by its own 
ideas of what is reasonable. 

The Master of the Rolls, on the other hand, 
takes another line of reasoning which confirms 
him in his first conclusion. The words ‘main- 
tain and keep efficient” are taken from the 
Act of 1870; an efficient school under that Act 
is a school satisfying certain conditions which 
entitle it to earn a Parliamentary grant and from 
those conditions religious instruction is expressly ex- 
cluded. Finally, the local authority cannot be obliged 
to give religious instruction in a provided school, and 
there is nothing in Section 7 which places the duties of 
the education authority in the case of non-provided 
schools on a different footing. To prove that the con- 
struction contended for by the respondents would be 
inconsistent with the principles on which Acts of Par- 
liament are usually construed, Lord Justice Farwell 
observed : i 


‘It is well settled that, if a jurisdiction be conferred or a 
duty imposed by statute on a public body, there is 
created by necessary implication the power to do all such 
acts and to make all such payments as are essential for 
the exercise of such jurisdiction or the discharge of such 
duty. When, therefore, a general phrase is used which is 
ambiguous, and may create a duty to keep efficient secular 
and religious education, or the former only, 
and express provision is made for testing the 
efficiency of the secular and none for that of the 
religious, and not only that, but the provision for testing the 
secular is expressly forbidden in the case of the religious, 
it is, in my . impossible to construe the ambiguous 
phrase in such a way as tocreate a duty.” 


How difficult it is for the most reactionary Govern- 
ment to reverse by legislation the principles of the 
British Constitution! We may add that since local 
authorities are not obliged to maintain religious educa- 
tion it follows that they are no longer entitled to do so. 

The decision has rudely upset the nice equilibrium 
of Mr. Balfour’s plausible pretences, but it has also 
upset the ground upon which a good part of the 
criticism of the new Education Bill has been argued. 
The Act of 1902, it is seen, does not give the 
Church all the advantages which the Bishops 
think they are defending, when attacking Mr. 
Birrell’s measure. Indeed, it is mot unnatural 
that in the first moment a good many of the 
critics of the Act of 1902, impatient of the excessive 
and exaggerated language in which Mr. Birrell’s bill is 
described, think that the best thing to do would be to 








take the Act of 1902, redistribute the proportions of 
public and private managers, and then apply the Act 
vigorously and rigorously. We do not ourselves think 
that this is the best course, but it is certainly one on 
which the Government might fall back. If the House 
of Lords makes intolerable demands for the reconstruc- 
tion of the bill, the Government may obviously be 
obliged to dropit. What then will happen? The great 
body of Liberals are certainly not prepared to devote a 
great deal more of the time and energy of Parliament 
to an Education Bill. The Government has before it 
large and important responsibilities, which it certainly 
cannot disregard. To mention nothing else, it must 
introduce in the near future a large and generous 
measure for giving Ireland self-government. It has 
to undertake a large series of social reforms, all of 
which turn upon a democratic and drastic treatment 
of the land question, and the reorganisation of our 
rural society. It has promised an important Licens- 
ing Bill. If, therefore, circumstances should oblige 
the Government to abandon this bill, the next 
bill must be a brief one, and the best brief 
bill should follow the lines we have mentioned. 
For our part we are hopeful that the Government will 
be able to place its own bill of this year on the Statute 
Book, and that that bill, wisely and magnanimously 
administered, will put an end to this long story of dis- 
cord and agitation. Lord Hugh Cecil had a fine 
passage in his speech in Wales this week when he 
admitted that the Nonconformists had been oppressed, 
and asked them not to use their strength for the pur- 
poses of retaliation. We hope that this judgment, 
which shows how the best laid plans sometimes come 
to grief, and how difficult is the task of administering 
legislation which is conceived in partisan interests, may 
help to make all religious bodies more ready to find 
a sincere and permanent settlement. If every religion 
is going to stand out for its highest claims, it can tear 
any education measure to pieces. Noreligious body is 
likely to suffer in influence which can persuade the 
nation that its own demands and its own interests are 
not inconsistent with the public peace. 





FURTHER REACTION IN RUSSIA. 


HE official admission this week that M: Stolypin 
had failed in his attempts to induce a Moderate 
Constitutionalist—Count Heyden, M. Lvov, or M. 
Stakhovitch—to enter his Cabinet was quickly 
followed by the announcement that the Grand Duke 
Nicholaevitch was to be generalissimo of the Russian 
army. This means in fact, what may probably soon 
be declared in form, that M. Stolypin’s réle of 
bureaucratic reformer and official peace-maker makes 
way for the rdéle of a grand-ducal military dictator. 
The Grand Duke Nicholas is the leading army officer 
among the Tsar’s relatives and is understood at many 
crises to have interposed in the Court councils on the 
reactionary side. He is reputed a capable cavalry 
commander, with an arbitrary temper and martinet 
habits ; but the brain behind his dictatorship will, no 
doubt, be the brain of General Trepov. 

This development proceeds partly from the failure 
of M. Stolypin in his impossible task, and partly from 
the Sveaborg and Cronstadt mutinies. The most im- 
portant place in the Cabinet, the Ministry of Agricul- 
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ture, is still unfilled, and the Moderate leaders have 
definitely refused to fillit. Left to a purely bureau- 
cratic Cabinet M. Stolypin can only re-enact the per- 
formance of M. Goremykin. Probably he claims credit, 
if not for the suppression of the mutinies, at any rate 
for the collapse of the general strike, but he really 
deserves none. The strike was of some tactical value 
as a demonstration of the workmen’s sympathy with 
the mutineers. But it was not timed for success, 
because the mutineers had already failed and because 
the season of the year was too early for a simultaneous 
peasant rising. The Revolutionary Socialists, the 
party most interested in the peasantry, felt the latter 
objection so strongly that they opposed the strike all 
through ; and as they controlled many of the chief 
trade organisations (including, it is said, the railway- 
men), it was bound to fail. Its history seems unlikely 
to make much difference to the organisation of a far 
more formidable strike in the autumn. The Govern- 
ment will try to prevent it by extensive arrests and 
searches, aimed at crippling the movement's machinery. 
In a country so large any concerted movement needs a 
very extensive machinery, and is proportionately vul- 
nerable. Yet the successful strike of last October 
shows how far the spontaneous, leaderless co-operation 
of Russian workmen can be a substitute for machinery 
at a pinch, 

It is clear now that the mutinies at Sveaborg and 
Cronstadt were skilfully countermined by the Govern- 
ment. Arrests and searches must have yielded 
warning information, for in Cronstadt preparations 
had been made at specific points for thwarting the 
very things which the mutineers attempted to do. The 
sailors who rushed the arsenal in search of arms did 
so only to find that the locks had recently been removed 
from all the rifles ; and the sappers who captured Fort 
Constantiae found its guns deprived of ammunition, 
while in the neighbouring Fort Miliutin a special guard 
was on the look-out and was able to use its heavy guns 
against the practically defenceless mutineers. There 
seems reason, too, for believing that the Government’s 
action precipitated a premature outbreak and thus 
restricted the area of a mutiny originally designed to 
embrace all the fortified ports in the Baltic and all 
those in the Black Sea at once. When one turns to 
the map of Russia and observes how enormous are 
the distances separating the different places, and con- 
siders the difficulty of organising any anti-Governmental 
movement through the medium of the Government 
telegraph, the complete failure of those who organised 
the mutinies does not appear surprising. It is no 
indication that the mutinous spirit is confined to few. 
At Cronstadt it seems to have been little but accident 
which decided the Yenisszi regiment to suppress the 
mutinous sailors instead of siding with them. The 
known discontent in the services is so widespread and 
so incalculable that the men or corps most trusted 
to-day are apt to turn out mutineers to-morrow. 
Already it is necessary to keep the regiments moving 
constantly from place to place, give them constant 
reliefs from the more trying duties, and to set a good 
many of them to the task of over-awing or checkmating 
others. The severest test has yet to come, when the 
autumn peasant revolt breaks out on a large scale and 
the soldiers are ordered to turn their rifles everywhere 
against the class from which most of them are drawn. 
If a certain number of corps went over under this strain 





to the peasants’ side, and founda competent leader, the 
Government could hardly survive, and its chiefs must 
be sufficiently aware of the possibility to be deterred 
from using the army as of old. 

What has enabled the Government to keep so far 
on its feet has been the non-appearance of pre-eminent 
leaders on the people’s side. This is perhaps the most 
salient point of contrast between the Russian revolution 
and the French. Each critical stage in the French 
Revolution threw up just the man who was able to 
carry things over it. For instance, the States-General 
in June, 1789, would have been dispersed much as the 
Duma has but for a single man—Mirabeau. The 
Duma had no Mirabeau ; plenty of able and plenty of 
representative men, but no supreme man capable of 
shaking out a banner to which the whole nation might 
rally. Yet it seems almost a feature of the Russians 
in history to dispense with leadership in the long run. 
Was there ever such a leaderless war as the Russian 
campaign which crushed Napoleon in 1812? The Slavs 
have a power of working in spontaneous masses under 
a common inspiration which seems a substitute for 
leadership. Only it is a substitute very costly in time, 
effort, suffering, and bloodshed. Liberty when it comes 
is likely to have been bought at an unprecedented price. 

Meantime the immediate flaw in the Government's 
repressive programme lies in the want of money. It is 
impossible to govern without it, impossible to 
obtain it without a foreign loan, and improbable that 
even the German bankers will lend it in face of the 
internal disorders which the Government fails daily to 
quell. This alone seems bound to prevent any merely 
reactionary dictatorship from lasting long. 





THE DUKE OF RUTLAND AND ‘YOUNG 
ENGLAND.” 


ALF of the aristocracy of England are not 
intelligent, dignified, good-looking or well- 
mannered, nor are they high-principled ; they are 
greedy, ill-educated, sentimental or hard, rather 
vulgar and very expensive. The women foster 
snobbish instincts in society to secure petty or 
valuable advantages, or to gratify a personal vanity, 
which has no back-bone of pride or aristocratic 
principle; the men use their titles and their names 
as commercial assets or as grappling hooks to pull 
themselves up into positions to which they would 
otherwise never attain. But the other half is still, 
as a group of individuals, a_ satisfactory class ; 
inferior perhaps to the professional classes in brain- 
power and determination, but superior to them at 
many other points. Their young men get used to 
being in authority early, a great advantage; they 
are not in too great a hurry to succeed, having already 
so much. 

The condition of theinferior half is even more squalid 
than the state of the aristocracy in the eighteen forties, 
when the party of ‘‘ Young England,” with which the 
late Duke of Rutland will be always associated, first 
banded together to save their order and the State ; but 
the belief in the right and power of an aristocratic 
class to govern cannot now be as real among the best 
of them as it was, in 1840, to the minds of such men as 
the late Duke (then Lord John Manners), Smythe, 
Faber, Lord Francis Egerton, Bulwer Lytton, and 
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Disraeli. Much has happened since those days. 
Disraeli put a hook in the nose of democracy for a 
time. He divined that that Behemoth could be led 
through the imagination ; he knew how compelling 
was the charm of ancient position, how attractive 
the idea of royalty could be made; he _ under- 
stood the want of sympathy between the middle- 
classes and the poor. But though he succeeded through 
this knowledge, the upper class have not proved equal 
to the task of government, which he persuaded a 
bedazzled and barely awakened people to return into 
their hands. Now-a-days the aristocracy are neither 
strong enough, nor can they count enough good heads 
among them to hold the power any longer. The 
problems of government are of greater com- 
plexity, the feudal ideal has lost the sup- 
port of religion, once bound up with _ it, 
education has widened the conceptions of every 
man’s self-respect and individual right, the aris- 
tocracy has meanwhile bought a temporary lease of 
power by alliance with the capitalists, and so can no 
longer claim to be a special class. All these changes 
have taken place in the lifetime of the old man of 
eighty-eight who died last Saturday in his ancient and 
splendid home. He is a figure worth recalling, and the 
ideas he stood for so long and so stoutly are worth 
commenting upon, for to recognise what methods of 
reform are impossible is part of the work of the re- 
former. 

The principles of ‘* Young England,” which 
remained the centre of his political creed, bore a close 
affinity to the social philosophy of Carlyle. Both Carlyle 
and Disraeli, who was the prophet of the movement, 
started by rejecting with contempt the idea that men 
can be governed on the principle that they are equals 
—except, of course, in the sight of heaven, which 
does not count! Men must be governed, according to 
Carlyle and Disraeli, if they are to be governed well, 
by superiors, whom they recognise as such. Both 
Carlyle and the men who formed the party of ‘* Young 
England ”’ were deeply dissatisfied with the governing 
classes of their day. But Carlyle gave no precise 
indications as to where rulers could be found, and con- 
tented himself with rumbling and muttering, until his 
wrath burst in crackling laughter and flashes of scorn 
above Parliament and the serried heads of Whigs, rich 
Radicals, and manufacturers within. While Disraeli 
and Lord John Manners asserted that such rulers were 
ready to hand, truly in much need of stimulation, but 
there nevertheless, among the ranks of the old aris- 
tocracy. They took a rosier view of the prospect than 
the sage of Chelsea. They differed, too, from him 
in believing in the Church, and it was their alliance 
with the High Church party which checked their im- 
mediate political influence, as soon as the country 
began to suspect that the Tractarian movement led to 
Rome. Carlyle saw, while sharing their distrust of 
democracy and their discontent, that their belief in the 
aristocracy and in the Church as engines of regenera- 
tion, was an attempt to revive what was really dead. 
“ If * Young England,’” he wrote to Monckton Milnes, 
‘** would altogether fling its shovel hat into the lumber- 
room, much more cast its purple stockings to the 
nettles. and, honestly recognising what was dead, 
address it-elf frankly to the magnificent, but as yet 
chaotic future . . , telling men-at every turn that 
it knew and sawf or ever clearly the Past to be dead 








(and even to be damnable, if it pretended to be still 
alive and to go about in a galvanic state) what achieve- 
ment might not ‘ Young England’ manage for us.” 
This was asking them to give up all that made their 
movement practical. Nevertheless they were true 
words. The attempt to feudalise society and 
medizvalise thought, as a remedy for social evils, has 
proved hopeless, The trend of society and of thought 
makes it more hopeless every day. The influence of 
the House of Cecil and the dialectics of Mr. 
Balfour cannot alter the conditions of modern society 
any more than the ideas of ‘* Young England” could 
feudalise the England of their day. We stand com- 
mitted to democracy, which, if it has its dangers and 
drawbacks, has its promises and rewards. It is no 
use attempting to preserve institutions which have 
their foundations in ideas and ideals no longer alive in 
the minds of men. The best service we can show to 
our generation is to hasten the fall of the remnants of 
a social fabric which is crumbling, that the ground 
may be sooner clear and fewer people tempted to rest 
within doomed walls. 

The best side of the ‘‘ Young England” movement 
was a genuine sympathy with the poor. The late 
Duke of Rutland remained as steady in his sympathies 
as in his principles. In himself he showed the best of 
those characteristics which make the old order so 
attractive to the imagination. 





THE BITTER CRY OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 


“THE discovery which first damped the ardour of 

Social Democracy in England was the discovery 
of the middle classes. Mr. Bernard Shaw has described 
how the vision of class war, consummating in a 
triumpbant proletariat, wresting the control of the 
means of production from a trembling capitalist syndi- 
cate, faded into vapour before the apprehension of 
middle class security and power. The middle classes 
are not only the most powerful section of England ; 
they are England. They stand for the characteristic 
spirit which ‘‘ England” will denote in the roll call 
of the ages. The rude energy, the contempt for 
evanescent things, the strict morality, the love of 
doing, the good nature, the self-satisfa;tion, is 
stamped irrevocably upon all their works and ways. In 
reaction from their temper they have excited great 
literature and great art. In submission to their 
dominant determination whatever has passed for an 
aristocracy in England has bowed beneath the blast in 
patient deep disdain. And the working classes have 
hitherto accepted from this successful class above 
them their standard of respectability and their ideal of 
well-being. It is this enormous population, secure, com- 
fortable, convinced that no change can hurt them, which 
remain to-day the guarantee of England’s economic 
prosperity. It is not the occasional accumulation of 
riches in the west of Londonor the random millionaire 
that stand so successfully against the violence of new 
things; but those multifarious labyrinths of pleasant 
villas from Wimbledon to Chislehurst and Forest Gate 
to Hampstead, representing in aggregate an enormous 
opulence and power, with similar lesser aggregations 
in the provincial cities. It was these stout middle 
class citizens who swore themselves in in defence of 
order and property in the Chartist scare of 48. They 
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would do the same again under similar circumstances. 
They have little sympathy with new ideas of social 
reform. They will vote for the Empire when roused ; 
in the succeeding years of quiescence they will vote for 
retrenchment and a peaceable spirit. The class they 
most despise is the class from which they have climbed ; 
the class they most envy is the class to which they 
aspire. 

This middle class—or a section of it—is now 
raising its ‘‘bitter cry” in the 7riune. It is 
finding an increasing difficulty in the attainment of the 
standards which it has set itself to acquire. It knows 
successfully the meaning of Progressive Desire. The 
austere life which satisfied its forefathers fails to fulfil 
its demands. The plain wall must burgeon into 
a bow window. The garden must expand its borders. 
The week by the sea must give place to more ambitious 
adventures in Scotland or Italy. All this is to the 
good. A class which does not insist upon social 
betterment is a class in social decline. And if that 
betterment in the main strives after comfort and after- 
wards ostentation and accumulation of material goods, 
it follows in the main the ambitions of man in any 
civilisation which is tranquil and orderly and secure. 
A number of acute observers have drawn parallels 
between the peace of the Roman Empire just after the 
golden age and the peace of the British Empire within 
the borders of its own land. In each, as Dr. Dill and 
M. Anatole France have pointed out, a lack of bracing 
inspiration in leadership and literature accompanied 
a widespread wealth and a city civilisation. In each 
the decay of the ancient religions turned men’s 


thoughts to the definite and tangible material things — 
to the beautifying of the city with parks and palaces, to 
games and pastimes, to the construction of roads and 


bridges, to the expansion of empire. And in each also 
a vague menace brooded over the golden autumn in 
the dim vision of the disturbed multitudes which had 
also accumulated in these cities, equally hungry for life’s 
good things, and in the distant sound of the bar- 
barian nations, rising to power somewhere near the 
boundaries of the world. 

It is the culture of the ‘‘ disturbed multitudes,” 
the dim, remote hordes of Labour, which has roused the 
present bitter cry. The middle classes discern them- 
selves as bearing the whole burden of empire outside 
and the whole burden of social reform within. And 
they are full of pity for themselves. They groan 
under a shilling income-tax in times of peace. They 
find their little villas rated at five, eight, eleven shillings 
in the pound. Examining the expenditure of such 
rates, they are grieved to find it all poured out upon 
institutions in which they have no share. They pay 
for the education of the working-class children in 
the elementary schools, while they have to pay 
again for the education of their own children in 
the secondary schools. They pay in _ bleak 
winters for municipal doles of work for unem- 
ployed. They pay enormously for a poor law which 
supports in ease and modest comfort the wastrel, 
the unemployable, the deserted young, the deserted 
old. They pay for parks and playgrounds which they 
do not visit and for free libraries which they heartily 
despise. Lately they have been terrified with the 
apparition of Labour, erect and triumphant, in a new 
Parliament. They have seen all men bowing down 
before him, both political parties paying him large 





compliments, each adroitly angling for his support. 
That support can be bought by either, the middle 
classes think, only through the spoliation of them- 
selves. Every day they read in their newspapers of 
some fresh outrageous demand : now it is the payment 
of members, now free feeding of school children, now 
old age pensions. Issachar, the strong ass crouching 
beneath two burdens—the burden of empire outside, 
the burden of social reform within—is commencing to 
feel the necessity of protest if that back is not to be 
broken. 

It is difficult in a word to reply to such a protest. 
The class as a whole is exceedingly well off. Its repu- 
diation of democracy and equality has led it to reject 
the communal institutions—the schools, the park, the 
library—which are freely offered to all. It has no sense 
of solidarity. It is the most defiantly undemonstrative 
of any class which has ever existed. Its offspring in 
America has stamped upon a whole continent and 
eighty millions of variegated peoples the English 
middle-class ideal in a_ kind of cosmic riot 
of undemonstrative politics and philosophy. This 
strong recognition of the individual or at least the 
family as the unit leaves it unmoved by any demonstra- 
tion of the slow improvement of the race which modern 
social legislation hopes to assist. In such an improve- 
ment it merely sees an attempt to raise up a proletariat 
into active competition with itself and by the enforced 
mulcting of its own income. The multiplication of 
clerks and business-trained youths and maidens will 
eventually drive its own sons and daughters from the 
field. And the scarcity and independence of servants 
which it opines to be the consequence of this multiplica- 
tion still further aggravates its indignation. Sointhe 
brief rests at its seaside holiday it broods over reprisals. 
The conversation in any second-class carriage pouring 
pale men from the city into the suburbs would open the 
eyes of any sympathiser with Labour who thinks that 
large social reforms will be easily attained in England. 
Two immediate things are at once necessary. The one 
is the attempt to lighten the burden which falls upon 
that most deserving and most long-suffering section 
of the community which is sometimes termed the 
‘‘lower middle class.” These struggling shop- 
keepers and struggling clerks with their pathetic, 
heroicstandards of decency and honour should be placed 
in a more equal position by an adjustment of the inci- 
dence of taxation. And by local taxation, by graduation 
of income-tax, and by readjustment of death duties 
a greater proportion of the national expenditure should 
be thrown upon those huge accumulations of wealth 
which are so marked a feature of modern society. 
The second is an attempt at active propagandism 
amongst the middle classes in the work of social 
reform. Mr. H. G. Wells has appealed to the 
Fabian Society for a forward policy amongst the 
suburbs. Their churches and chapels might be 
impressed into the service. They should be led to see 
with their own eyes something of the enormous 
suffering and degradation of present poverty, which can 
only be mitigated by the effort of the State, and which 
the State in tentative, hesitating fashion is attempting 
to mitigate at the present. And once feeling this pre- 
ventible evil alike as a challenge and a reproof, they 
may find a new enthusiasm fora warfare more arduous 
than any imperial adventures, and affecting larger 
issues of human welfare. 
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THE RURAL REVIVAL.* 


> OR years the wail of the agriculturist has been going up 
in our midst, and there has been much to justify it. 

‘The price of wheat—the article on which the old fashioned 
farmer mainly relied—has been going steadily down. In 
1got, a year of which I happen to have the figures by 
me, the area under wheat was less than half what it was 
in 1857. In that year alone it was diminished by 
144,000 acres. In the same year the area under barley 
fell by 18,000 acres, that under oats by 29,000, that 
under turnips and swedes by 24,000. The rents of the 
landowners have fallen in many cases by 50 per cent. 
There are estates on which the capital value of the land 
has fallen from thirty years’ to fifteen years’ purchase. 
Meantime, during the last half-century the agricultural 
population of England and Wales has decreased by a 
third, in spite of the fact that the total population, urban 
and rural together, has doubled. Such was the appear- 
ance of things on the surface. But to those who have 
thought the matter over it has never seemed that these 
facts were conclusive on the general question of agricul- 
tural depression, except in the sense of a diminution of 
agricultural area. True, wheat was falling; but were not 
other forms of produce taking its place ? True, the 
landowner was receiving a smaller rent; but might not 
cultivation be as successful, where the cultivator was pay- 
ing a smaller rent, as it was before ? True, the people 
engaged in agriculture had diminished in number; but 
might not the smaller number left behind be as prosper- 
ous as the larger number who originally tilled the soil ? 
True, the land was proving itself incapable of supporting 
in comfort three distinct strata of society—the labourer, 
the large farmer, and the feudal landowner; but was 
that any reason for supposing that it could not support 
two—the actual cultivator and the skilled manager? 
True, there was a vast new development of corn-growing 
and cattle-raising in the lands of the West, and the cost 
of oversea transport had fallen to an incredibly low 
figure ; but were there not, at the same time, by the very 
process of transformation which the farmers were lament- 
ing, by the growth of cities, and by the increased cheap- 
ness of necessaries and the consequent enhancement of 
purchasing power, new and profitable markets springing 
up almost at the door of the agriculturist, with a great 
and rapidly-extending demand for just those commodities 
which would not bear long transport, and which, by means 
of close individual attention and co-operative production 
and sale, might be raised over the greater part of Eng- 
land ? True, agricultural England had become indus- 
trial England, and this natural change, unnaturally de- 
layed by the Corn Laws, had finally arrived with startling 
suddenness, and, as was only to be expected, the farming 
industry had been unable to adapt itself quickly to the 
change, and had consequently fallen into despair; but was 
it not possible that this despairing attitude was due, rot 
to the change itself, but merely to its suddenness and to 
the inadaptability natural to a highly conservative class of 
men ? Some of these suggestions were, in fact, supported 
by the Royal Commission on Agricultural Depression, 
which stated in its Final Report that it had found the con- 
ditions best in the districts devoted to dairying, market 
gardening, poultry farming. and similar industries. But, 
by a most unfortunate coincidence, the Royal Commis- 
sion conducted its inquiries during what was probably the 
most adverse period that English agriculture has ever ex- 
perienced, a period culminating in the disastrous year of 
1894, when, as it may be now hoped, the farmers’ 
prospects reached their lowest point; its findings coin- 
cided, on the whole, with the view so sedulously fostered 
by those interested in rural land, and the theory that the 
dav of English agriculture was over became stereotyped 
in public opinion. The reformers, agricultural and politi- 
cal, were discomfited, and Giant Despair looked out with 





* THE TRANSITION IN AGRICULTURE, By Edwin A. Pratt. 
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something of a lurking satisfaction on the ruins he had 
made. 

But the hopefulness which the average agriculturist 
was so often fond of deriding refused to be altogether 
suppressed ; and during the last ten years evidence has 
been slowly but surely accumulating to justify it. At 
this stage, most opportunely, appears Mr. Pratt’s book 
which proves that what the reformers have all along been 
saying is true. We had hardly dared to whisper that the 
British farmer in the first two decades of the agricultural 
depression had been suffering in no small degree from 
his own conservatism ; that he might have turned his hands 
to methods of production and kinds of produce whereby 
the use of the soil could be rendered profitable in the 
changed conditions of the time. But Mr. Pratt not only 
whispers it; he boldly proclaims it on the housetops, and 
produces evidence even more striking than we had ven- 
tured to suspect. The cause of the rural revival is for- 
tunate in securing the services of so competent an inves- 
tigator. We meet once more the qualities which, in his 
Organisation of Agriculture, supplied the advocates of 
agricultural co-operation with so powerful and trustworthy 
a weapon. It may be “scissors and paste” rather than 
literature ; but, if so, it must be granted that Mr. Pratt 
has raised “ scissors and paste” to the rank of an art. His 
industry is untiring; his survey wide and rapid. The 
chief sources upon which he draws are the railway returns, 
the repost of the Departmental Committee on Fruit Grow- 
ing, the reports of co-operative and other societies, trade 
journals and commercial publicaiions, and the daily 
press; and he has a happy knack of selecting, without 
overburdening his pages, the precise facts which tell. 

The picture drawn is one of a movement in pro- 
gress. Some of the most important pieces of evidence 
are drawn from the early months of the present year. The 
changes described belong, in fact, in the main, to the last 
decade; and the impression conveyed is of a change 
which is accelerating—one in which 1907 is likely to 
differ more from 1906 than 1906 from 1905. For the 
actual evidence readers must be referred to the book 
itself. It is enough to say here that, taking point by 
point, Mr. Pratt shows that, concurrently with the decrease 
of wheat growing, what he calls the “lesser agriculture” 
is advancing with rapid strides. This is partly due to the 
fact that the total demand for articles of food other than 
meat and bread has been steadily increasing as meat and 
bread themselves have become cheaper. A “ stupendous ” 
development is shown in the supply of fresh milk to 
towns, and a widening of the area from which the supply 
is drawn, London’s fresh milk being brought, for ex- 
ample, an average of eighty miles distance. Orchards 
have increased 63 per cent. since the late seventies. The 
long south-western slope of Worcestershire and Glcces- 
tershire, of which the Vale of Evesham forms a part, is 
beginning to blossom into a vast fruit garden. Flowers 
are pouring into Covent Garden in ever-growing quanti- 
ties from Bedfordshire, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Cambridge, 
Sussex, and the Scilly Islands. Market gardening is 
spreading at a pace which cannot be calculated, the most 
conspicuous extension being that of West Middlesex, 
whose interminable procession of vans disturbs, between 
12 and 2 a.m., the well-to-do sleepers of Kensington. In 
Sussex, Surrey, and above all Hertfordshire, the cultiva- 
tion of fruit, flowers and early vegetables under glass is 
growing apace. The poultry industry in Sussex and else- 
where is making a steady though less rapid advance. 

All these forms of agriculture are, it so happens, 
peculiarly suited to the small holder; and one cannot but 
remember with regret how vast a number of countrymen, 
who might have taken them up with profit and success, 
have been driven out in past years by laws and customs 
which denied to them the opportunity they needed. The 
loss is being repaired to some extent by the efforts of pri- 
vate individuals here and there, or of friendly syndicates 
such as those of South Lincolnshire and Norfolk. Agri- 
cultural co-operation, too, is slowly spreading. Mr. 
Pratt describes as one of the most favourable examples 
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that of the Brandsby Dairying Association, which has not 
only put various forms of co-operation into practice itself, 
but has induced the North-Eastern Railway to establish a 
special service of road motors to deal with its traffic. But 
co-operation is seen still struggling against forces which 
in many districts are overwhelming—the conservatism of 
the old-fashioned farmer, the mutual suspicion engendered 
by the competitive methods so deeply ingrained in our 
people, above all, the vested interests of dealers and 
moneylenders whom co-operation would displace. Im- 
provements in marketing and transport are slowly being 
effected, especially in the direction of supplying the needs 
of smaller centres instead of constituting the large towns 
the sole points of distribution. The time when produce, 
grown in Cornwall and consumed in Cornwall, has to 
travel to London and back in the interval is, it mav be 
hoped, nearing its end. At present the country which 
boasts itself as the leader of the world’s commerce has to 
learn the organisation of agriculture from Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Servia. 

The picture is full of hopefulness. A Scots farmer 
settled in Essex says: 

“The troubles of the last twenty years are making a finer 
class of British agriculturists than Britain ever had before, 
just as they are also putting agriculture itself on a firmer 
basis by encouraging alike a more general resort to scien- 
tific teaching and a wider acceptance of the advantages of 
combination.” 

Though the British farmer has been slow in adapting 
himself to the new conditions, Mr. Pratt finds a wide pre- 
valence of men with advanced ideas and a readiness to 
try experiments. New and more successful methods have 
actually been adopted to “an extent which the British 
public has hitherto failed to realise.” All this will mean 
in time increased public confidence in agriculture, and 
such confidence means a supply of one of agriculture’s 
first needs—a ready flow of that capital which the laments 
of the avriculturist himself had so effectually scared away. 
Nor are the direct advantages of the agricultural revival 
likely to be confined to men of country experience. “ As 
a matter of fact,” says Mr. Pratt, “some of the greatest 
successes achieved in several of its minor industries of 
late years have been achieved by enterprising men from 
the towns who had little or no previous experience of 
country life.” 

When we come to arguments on controversial topics 
Mr. Pratt, though equally interesting, is not so authorita- 
tive. One or two points may be mentioned. He has con- 
stituted himself the apologist of the railway companies. 
These appear as virtually faultless. Possible shortcom- 
ings are referred to in the language of whispering humble- 
ness. He “would venture to say” that railway managers 
are not always fair in their opinion of the farmer, and so 
on. No less than half of the attractive pictures with which 
the book is illustrated represent railwa~ arrangements of 
various kinds. Such an attitude inclines the reader to 
caution in regard to the writers argument on this par- 
ticular point. 

On the question of ownership versus tenancy, again, 
Mr. Pratt’s able statement of the case against peasant 
proprietorship strikes the reader as one-sided. While 
his view is probably correct in the main, some of his 
objections are applicable not to proprietorship, but merely 
to excessive sub-division, while others can be adequately 
met where payment of the purchase money is made by 
instalments. 

Lastly, on the important question of the best means 
of promoting small holdings. his arguments are, to sav the 
least, open to question. He rightly points out the great 
advantage to be obtained by what he calls an “ inter- 
mediary” or “connecting link” betwen the landowner 
and ..e small holder, and he strongly approves of co- 
operative land-holding societies such as that which man- 
ages the Avlestone allotments, and syndicates such as 
that of South Lincolnshire, which are, in effect, applica- 
tions of the co-operative principle. He looks to such 
means, coupled with relief from rates. to brine about that 
wide extension of small holdings which he deems to be 





required. But he objects to municipal action in the 
matter, and in particular to the use of compulsory powers. 
Like many reformers, he would create a new heaven and 
a new earth, provided it can be done with due tenderness 
to the established interests. He adds, however, a note 
of warning: 

“ Although, however, as a matter of principle, I should 
be opposed to the grant of compulsory powers of purchase, 
those of the landowners who still cherish a spirit of hos- 
tility towards the small holdings movement, and refuse to 
make any concession whatever in otherwise desirable dis- 
tricts where they have and seek to maintain a monopoly of 
the soil, may find before long that the growing force of 
public opinion will exercise such pressure on the legislature 
that the enactment of compulsory powers of purchase may 
prove to be unavoidable. . If an attitude of un- 
reasonable hostility towards the small holder be persisted 
in, even by a minority, to the prejudice of national in- 
terests, a most powerful argument will be placed in the 
hands of those who favour direct State interference.” 


CHARLES RODEN BUXTON. 





ART FOR ART’S SAKE. 


HIS phrase has been so often misused in defence of 
fa bad art and bad morals that most people are sick 
of it. It has a pleasant sound for youths who find the 
ordinary duties of life irksome and who would like to be 
excused from them by some new and easy religion. It has 
a pleasant sound, too, for artists of all kinds who suffer 
from a want of ideas and emotions. They can 
defend the emptiness of their works by saying 
that they are art for art’s sake. They persuade themselves 
that an artist ought to take no interest in life, ought to love 
nothing and hate nothing and understand nothing; and 
that the narrower and emptier his mind the more likely 
he is to produce masterpieces. Whistler, in petulant re- 
action against the common idea that art was only to be 
defended as a kind of jam sweetening the powder of 
morality, said many things which encouraged this theory ; 
yet his own best works were enough to refute it. He 
loved his mother, he loved children, and he loved the 
beauty of London nights, and it was that love that made 
masterpieces of his portraits of his mother and Miss 
Alexander, and of his nocturnes. And yet there is a 
truth hidden in the phrase “ Art for art’s sake,” a truth 
which is unwelcome to many moderns but which we must 
understand and face if we are to understand life itself 
at all. 

In the course of the last three centuries the European 
mind has gradually become possessed by the idea that 
art does not pay, either in this world or the next; and yet 
all the while we have not been able to get on without 
art. So, while some of us have tried to ignore it, others 
have tried to make it pay either materially or morally. 
The result has been the production of two kinds of bad 
art, namely commercial art and self-conscious art, that 
is to say art anxious to give a reason for its existence in 
terms of something else. 

Even a man so great as Tolstoy set out to do this. 
Throughout his book, What is Art? he is always trying to 
justify art in terms of something else. He makes short 
work of all the attempts of other writers to do the same 
thing, but he does not see that his own attempt is just as 
futile. He too begins with the fundamental stupidity 
of asking himself whether art pays; and he makes up his 
mind that art is good only when it pays, with the result 
that he condemns War and Peace, to say nothing of the 
Choral Symphony and the plays of Shakespeare. There 
was a discussion once in a newspaper on the question 
whether marriage paid. Anyone can see that a man 
must have fallen into a state of stupidity before he could 
ask himself a question so irrelevant. You might as well 
ask yourself whether time or space paid: and the world 
had fallen into a state of stupidity before it asked itself 
whether art paid. For art exists like time and space; 
and men produce art as naturally and inevitably as they 
produce children. Unfortunately, when men are able so 
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to bewilder themselves over the facts of life as to ask 
whether it pays to produce children they are pretty 
sure to produce bad children; and so when they 
ask themselves whether it pays to produce art they are 
pretty sure to produce bad art. But whatever they ask 
themselves and whatever conclusions they may come to, 
they are quite sure to produce art of some kind. 

“ It is common for austere people to say that the com- 
mercial art of our time, the popular novels, the academy 
pictures, the stamped iron ornaments on fire grates, the 
patterns which seem to break out like diseases on every 
kind of fabric and implement, that all these are not 
art at all. Nothing is art except what seems to these 
people to be good. They mean well, but they are all 
wrong and their error is mischievous. You might as well 
say, that because man in the abstract is the triumph of the 
ages, therefore degenerate men are not men at all. 
Degenerate men are a stronger proof than Alexander the 
Great or Leonardo da Vinci that the universe cannot get 
on without men; and degenerate art is a stronger proof 
than King Lear or the Parthenon that men cannot get on 
without art. It is because men have persuaded themselves 
that they can get on without art that they produce degene- 
rate art; for they produce it blindly, thinking they are 
doing something else ; and when it is produced they enjoy 
it blindly, thinking they are doing something else, and 
the natural consequence is that they produce it and enjoy 
it badly. The people who tell us that this bad art is 
not art at all are really telling us that all the world, ex- 
cept an elect few, are doing without art. That is to say, 
they believe that it is possible to do without art. They 
have not grasped the fact that art exists, however much 
we may reason about it. Why it exists we cannot know; 
and if we try to discover we are sure to think about it in 
terms of something else and so to fall into the common 
errors of the metaphysicians. 

This is what the world has been doing for so long 
that it has become a habit of mind with us all, a habit 
of which we can only cure ourselves by determined effort 
of will and not by any reasoning about the nature of 
things. We must start with a dogma, the dogma that art 
exists like time and space ; and if once we get that dogma 
firmly established in our minds we may begin to produce 
good art again. Then we shall have no wearisome argu- 
ments about the value of art any more than we have 
wearisome arguments about the value of breathing or 
digesting. We know now that men who breathe and digest 
badly are out of health. We shall know then that while 
we produce bad art we are out of health; and before 
attempting to cure ourselves we shall not stop to argue 
whether it is necessary for us to produce art at all, any 
more than the doctors argue over a patient with indiges- 
tion whether it is necessary for him to digest at all. 

Further, when once we understand that art exists, 
however much we may choose to reason about it, we shall 
begin to be able to distinguish by instinct between good 
and bad art. At present there are some people who can 
do this more or less imperfectly ; and they try to explain 
to the rest of us why some art is good and some bad. 
They cannot explain this in logical propositions or by 
means of any convincing theory; but their efforts are not 
all vain, because, if they have the gift of expressing their 
own feelings, they are able to awake the dormant instincts 
of others. Ruskin, with his eloquence, was able to com- 
municate his own enthusiasm for Tintoret and Botti- 
celli and Turner. Those who learnt from him to admire 
these masters had their dormant instincts for beauty 
awakened by their admiration; and when they had learnt 
to enjoy one great work of art they were in the way of 
enjoying others. But, unfortunately, Ruskin wished to 
justify his enjoyment of art to himself and to others. 
So he fell to reasoning about art in terms of other things, 
with the result that he was wrought up to condemn 
Michael Angelo and Rembrandt and bewildered many 
people whom he had first enlightened. If only Ruskin had 
understood that art exists and is to be enjoyed without 
being justified in terms of anything else, his instinct 





would have kept him right about Michael Angelo 
and Rembrandt and would have prevented him from 
praising Tintoret and Turner for things which do not 
exist in their pictures. And what is true about Ruskin 
and other critics is true about the artists themselves. 
They, too, have to take it for granted that art exists, and 
that there is no need for the artist to justify himself to the 
world or to defy the world. It is their business to produce 
works of art without any reasonings or provocations or 
loud challenges, as the baker produces loaves of bread. 
At present it is difficult to do this, since the world is 
always asking the artist why he is an artist or wondering 
whether he is one. But the artist should quiet himself 
by remembering that time and the nature of things are 
on his side if only he does his work simply and well. We 
cannot go on for ever misunderstanding or ignoring one 
of the chief and plainest facts of life. Indeed, there are 
many signs that the world is coming back to its right 
mind on the subject. When it does come there will be 
no need to explain the true meaning of art for art’s sake 
any more than the true meaning of love for love’s sake. 
A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 





FAIRY TALES.* 


[* is difficult to say whether these stories are more 

full of attraction to children or older people. They 
give the impression of having charmed the author’s own 
mind and that he wrote them with pleasure, following 
every turn of his own fantastic figures and repeating what 
they told him rather than creating himself. Perhaps they 
are particularly attractive to the child who will some day 
be a novel reader. In this they can be compared to the 
stories of Hans Andersen. “Jack and the Beanstalk,” 
“Jack the Giant-killer”—these are stories for future 
lovers of books of adventure and military history; but in 
George Macdonald’s fairy novels the heroes are living 
beings, and companions, as much fulfilling an ideal in 
their skilful dealing with life as any cousin or brother 
from school, and as much to be sympathised with in 
failure, though at the same time as far removed from the 
vulgar personal interest of the modern child’s story as 
the three princes in the story of “The White Cat” them- 
selves. Colin, in “The Carasoyn,” is a perfect type of 
a lover of nature and man of action. He and his father, 
shepherds, lived alone together. “Colin was never over- 
worked, but had plenty of time to himself. In winter he 
spent it in reading by the fireside, or carving with his 
pocket-knife, and in summer he always went out for a 
ramble. His great delight was in a little stream which 
ran down the valley from the mountain above. Up this 
burn he would wander every afternoon, with his hands 
in his pockets. He never got far, however—he was so 
absorbed in watching its antics. Sometimes he would 
sit on a rock, staring at the water as it hurried through 
the stones, scolding, expostulating, muttering, and always 
having its own way. Sometimes he would stop by a deep 
pool and watch the crimson-spotted trout, darting about 
as if their thoughts and not their tails sent them where 
they wanted to go. And when he stopped at the little 
cascade, tumbling smooth and shining over a hollowed 
rock, he seldom got beyond it. But there was one thing 
that always troubled him. -” And out of this 
grew a bold scheme for turning the course of the stream 
from a dirty farmyard, through the very house itself, 
which led to all Colin’s dealing with the fairies and his 
rescue from them and marriage with a maiden. 

It is about thirty years since these stories 
were first published in a set of small green volumes, con- 
taining also “Phantastes” and other works. George 
Macdonald has become widely known as a poet, novelist, 
mystic, and religious teacher, but in none of his works is 
he more himself than in his fairy stories, and this is the 
first time that they have been re-published. They are 

*Farry TALEs. By George Macdonald. Edited by Greville 


Macdonald, with Title Page and thirteen illustrations, by 
Arthur Hughes. London: Arthur Fifield, 
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works of genius, and through their allegory and fancy 
they show the knowledge of the greatest and the simplest 
things. There is an interesting preface to this new edi- 
tion by the editor, Mr. Greville Macdonald, son of the 
author. He says, in speaking of “The Light Princess,” 
one of the most fantastic and amusing of the stories, in 
which the Princess, who has no gravity of soul or body, 
gains it at last by the devotion of her Prince: “ Though 
the child knows nothing of the laws of gravity and has 
no notion of the essential sisterhood of joy and grief, he 
yet gets some sense of the fitness of law and the futility of 
life without weight, of mirth without the possibility of 


tears.” aie” 

“The Day Boy and the Night Girl” begin life 
under a wicked spell of unnaturalness, and by the help of 
the light of the moon, the caressing of the air and other 
natural things, are brought to understand Nature and life 
and love: 

“As she knelt something softly flapped her, embraced 
her, fondled her. She rose to her feet but saw nothing; 
did not know what it was. For she knew nothing of the 
air even, had never breathed the still new-born freshness 
of the world. 

“A beautiful moth brushed across the great blue eyes of 
Nycteris. She sprang to her feet to follow it—not in the 
spirit of the hunter, but of the lover. Her heart—like 
every heart, if only its fallen sides were cleared away— 
was an inexhaustible fountain of love.” 


In these and other stories in this volume there is 
a combination of humanness and fancy—of almost puri- 
tan morality and beautiful flights of imagination. The 
descriptions of Nature are both realistic and fairy-like: 

“It was a very triumph of a glorious night. 

The wind woke, took a run among the trees, went to 
sleep, and woke again; the daisies slept on their feet 
at her’s, but she did not know they slept; the roses might 
weil seem awake, for their scent filled the air, but in 
truth they slept also, and the odour was that of their 
dreams; the oranges hung like gold lamps in the trees, 
and their silvery flowers were the souls of their yet un- 
embodied children; the scent of the acacia blooms filled 
the air like the very odour of the moon herself.” 
To older people his allegories are magical. The 
story of the King and “the Shadows ”—an allegory of 
the poet and the shadows of his own creations—would 
be more frightening than anything else to a child, full of 
humour though it is: 

“The King, leaning back on his pillow, nearly fell 
asleep. Presently the Queen left the room to give 
some of the young Princes and Princesses their tea, and 
the fire burned lower, and behold the figures grew as 
black and as mad in their gambols as ever. . . . The 
room appeared to have extended itself on all sides till he 
could not exactly see where the walls were; and all about 
it stood the shadows motionless. They were tall and 
solemn; rather awful, indeed, in their appearance, not- 
withstanding many remarkable traits of grotesqueness, 
for they looked just like the pictures of Puritans drawn 
by Cavaliers, with long arms and very long, thinlegs, from 
which hung large loose feet, while in their countenances 
length of chin and nose predominated. The solemnity of 
their mien, however, overcame all the oddity of their 
form, so that they were very eerie indeed to look at, 
dressed, as they all were, in funereal black. But asingle 
glance was all the King was allowed to have .. . 
once more he saw only the firelighted walls and dark 
shapes flickering about upon them.” 

At the end of all that the shadows showed and taught 
him “ Ralph Rinckelman (the King) rejoiced that he was 
a man and not a shadow.” But as the shadows vanished 
they left a sense of song in the King’s brain. And the 
words of their song must have been something like these : 
“Shadows, shadows, shadows all! 
Shadows with a funeral! 
Shadow moon gleams overhead ; 
Over shadow graves we tread. 
Shadow-hope lives, grows, and dies 
Shadow love from shadow eyes 
Shadow-ward entices on 
To shadow words on shadow stone, 
Closing up the shadow tale 
With a shadow shadow wail.” 


““Shadow-man thou art a gloom 
Cast upon a shadow tomb 
Through the endless shadow air 
From the shadow sitting there, 





On a moveless shadow throne 
Glooming through the ages gone 
North and south and in and out, 
East and west and all about, 
Flinging shadows everywhere 
On the shadow-painted air. 
Shadow man thou hast no story ; 
Nothing but a shadow-glory.” 

“But Ralph Rinckelman said to himself: ‘ They are but 
shadows that sing there; for a shadow can see but 
shadows. A man sees a man, when a shadow sees Only 
a shadow,’ and he was comforted in himself.” 


M. B. C. 





FRENCH VIEWS OF BRITISH IMPERIALISM.* 


O understand the movement of the world we must 
understand the psychology of nations; and to this 
most difficult study, not yet a science, all sincere contribu- 
tions are welcome, particularly from writers of another race. 
A foreigner seldom convinces the inhabitants of the 
country which he is criticising that he has discovered 
every spring and secret of its intricate and complex life; 
but industry, sympathy, ‘and the freshness of judgment 
derived from his occupation of a different standpoint 
usually ensure a suggestive discussion of familiar themes. 
The two works under review are no exception to the 
rule. 

The French publicists who at the present time 
speak with most knowledge and weight on the European 
situation are, perhaps, M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, M. 
Chéradame, and M. Bérard. Of these the latter, though 
his authority is greatest in the realms of classic literature 
and Balkan politics, is most intimately bound to England 
by his reverence for what he calls “les grandes vérites 
radicales”; and he has written this book to warm her 
in the most explicit manner of the danger of worshipping 
false gods. L’Angleterre et I'Impérialisme, which ap- 
peared some years ago, at once attracted attention by its 
brilliant style and incisive criticism of the idols of the 
market-place. The matters with which it deals are as 
actual to-day as when the book was written—the fiscal 
question, indeed, more actual; and Mr. Foskett has 
done well to procure for it a still wider influence by a 
faithful and spirited translation. The theme of M. 
Bérard is the danger of insularitv in political and com- 
mercial affairs. In the former it reveals itself in an 
overweening pride in the virtues of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and a contempt for the ideals and achievements 
of other nations; in the latter it takes the form of a total 
or partial refusal to adopt the scientific methods which 
alone secure or preserve success in an age of growing 
competition. In both departments alike M. Bérard 
accuses us of inability to recognise facts, and peremp- 
torily bids us wake up if we would escape ruin. In a 
few broad strokes he paints the rapidiand alarming trans- 
formation over which Mr. Kipling and Mr. Chamberlain 
have presided, and indicates the follies and the crudities 
of their Pan-Britannic Gospel. In a few more he 
sketches the havoc wrought by our commercial conser- 
vatism in markets where we once possessed something 
like a monopoly, and contrasts the slipshod, unaccom- 
modating methods of the English salesman with his alert, 
persuasive, and linguistically equipped German rival. 

A considerable part of the book is filled with quota- 
tions from official investigations of the conditions of 
British trade, and from the reports of our Consuls all 
over the world. The selection has been skilfully made 
and the unanimity of their testimony is striking; but I 
think that the general impression which we form, and 
which the author intends us to form, is darker than the 
reality warrants. During the years that have elapsed 
since this book was written our export trade has in- 


*BRITISH IMPERIALISM AND COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY. By Victor 
Bérard. Translated by H. W. Foskett. London: Long- 
mans. 1906, 7s. 6d. net. 

ESSAI D’UNE PSYCHOLOGIE DE L’ANGLETERRE CONTEMPORAINE. 
Les Crises Belliqueuses. Par Jacques Bardoux. Paris. 


1906. 7fr. soc. 
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creased by leaps and bounds, and technical education 
has received more attention than ever before. In like 
manner a very striking chapter on “German Ration- 
alism,” and the sentence with which the book closes, 
“Germany sits astride the twentieth century,” suggest the 
suspicion that the author is not fully aware of the 
elements of weakness which are hardly less noticeable 
than her admirable thoroughness and instinct for method. 
None the less, in emphasing the need of fighting against 
our commercial self-sufficiency, M. Bérard is performing a 
task which has not yet lost its utility; and, in urging us 
to return to our older, larger, and more human attitude 
towards other nations, he deserves the thanks of those 
who have kept the flag of historic Liberalism flying during 
a time of unhealthy excitement and racial arrogance. 

The work of M. Bardoux, it need hardly be said, 
is of a widely different character. M. Bérard’s acquaint- 
ance with England is largely derived from Blue-books ; 
M. Bardoux is a specialist, for England is his second 
home. His memoirs of his life at Oxford and _ his 
thoughtful volume on Ruskin have made his name well 
known in this country, and no living Frenchman ap- 
proaches him in knowledge of our recent political his- 
tory, and of the various influences by which it has been 
shaped. M. Bérard’s work is primarily a study of our 
commercial position; M. Bardoux’s volume is the first 
instalment of an ambitious attempt to interpret the 
psychology of modern England not only to France but 
to ourselves. Though their objects are somewhat diffe- 
rent, both writers approach their subject from 
the standpoint of what may be called historic 
Liberalism, and both regard as our greatest moral danger 
the repudiation of its creed and practice which recent 
years have witnessed. But though he is profoundly con- 
vinced of the virtues of a Liberal and pacific policy, the 
author is far enough removed from our political struggles 
to judge what he dislikes with a certain tolerant detach- 
ment. The subtitle of this volume is Zes Crises Belli- 
queuses, which are catalogued in all their naked crudity ; 
but he does not allow them to alienate his sympathy with 
what he calls the soul of England. In a remarkable 
passage he declares that the attacks of war-fever which 
periodically afflict us are often nothing but the inevitable 
by-products of the inexhaustible energy and other virtues 
which have given us our freedom and our place in the 
world. He is fully aware that wars have, as a rule, 
served only the interests of a few, have retarded needful 
reforms, and involved every kind of waste; but his task 
is to understand rather than to censure, and the tempe- 
rature of his pages, even in the chapter on the South 
African War, is never allowed to reach boiling-point. 

M. Bardoux, unlike many publicists, realises that 
the psychology of a people can only be understood in 
its historical development. The greater part of this 
volume is devoted to a survey and criticism of the forma- 
tive influences, intellectual, social, and economic, of 
nineteenth-century England. He has prepared himself 
for his difficult task by prolonged study, and there are 
few books in any way bearing on his subject with which 
he does not possess acquaintance. After the brilliant 
but unsubstantial achievements of men like Taine and 
Boutmy it is a relief to meet with an author whose know- 
ledge of English life and thought is so full and exact, and 
whose generalisations are products of, not substitutes 
for, study. 

In such a brief notice it is impossible to give more 
than a general idea of the nature and purpose of the 
book. The older school of historians were content to 
ask what men did; the newer school, which we may call 
indifferently the psychological or the sociological, in- 
quires why they did it. Though M. Bardoux explains 
our history by the later methods, he avoids the danger, 
to which men of the type of Lamprecht fall victims, of 
undervaluing the influence of individuals. In two long 
and interesting chapters he analvses the attitude towards 
war of “literary idealism,” represented by Carlyle and 
Ruski2, and “political Liberalism” represented by 








Cobden, Mill, and Gladstone, and indicates their several 
contributions to the peace of the world. Another in- 
forming chapter on the periodicity of our war-scares re- 
minds us that even in times of apparent calm the tran- 
quillity we enjoy is that of the sleeping volcano. The 
later part of the book explains the emergence of new 
forces in the last quarter of the century which, partly 
causing and partly coinciding with a temporary decline of 
Liberalism, almost submerged the ingeminators of peace. 
The complex character of this change and the personal 
and impersonal forces that produced it, are described with 
great power. The part played bv the supposed teaching 
of biological science in this transformation is familiar 
to readers of Mr. Hobhouse’s classical work on Demo- 
eracy and Reaction, and is not lost sight of in these pages. 

M. Bardoux’s study of modern England, when com- 
pleted, will be a valuable contribution to the psychology 
of nations. By his sympathetic but discriminating inter- 
pretation of thé mind of France’s new-found friend the 
author takes his place among the architects of the entente 
cordiale. 

G. P. Goocn. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

HERE is no such thing in life, certainly not in 
politics, as complete success, and it would be 

mere partisan flattery to say that the Government 
have attained it. But they have done very well ; far 
better than any Administration in its first Session 
which I remember, incomparably better than their 
predecessors. Mr. Balfour, indeed, never did well in 
the usual sense of the word; he escaped well, he 
finessed well, he argued well. But being without ideas 
or any desire or capacity for action in a spirited fashion, 
he failed on the constructive side because he never 
seriously aimed at success. There was an apparent 
exception (I don't refer to the Education Bill of 1902, 
which was a tragic failure) in Mr. Wyndham’s 
Irish policy, and that broke down because Mr. Balfour 
declined to see it through. Now it is clear that new 
conditions have brought new men, and that the ability 
to legislate resides in Parliament and only needs 


directing and stimulating. 
* * * * * 


There has undoubtedly been a critical hour in the 
Government’s history, when for the moment it seemed 
to despair of its task and to say that things could not 
be done because of the difficulties—that the Chinese 
could not be got out of South Africa, that the army 
and the navy could not be cut down, that the civil 
immunity of the trade unions could not be restored, 
that the Boers could not be given constitutional free- 
dom. Some Ministers faltered at their tasks ; others 
did not, and among those who were sure of their 
ground I fancy the names of the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Burns stand out. A little more fear of the obliga- 
tions which Mr. Balfour’s laches and the long years of 
Tory rule had created, a little more difficulty with 
unsympathetic permanent officials, and a catastrophe 
might easily have occurred. Happily the right turn 
was taken, and since then the Government have done 
splendidly. The moral is quite clear. The driving 
force in this Administration is Radicalism. The mode- 
rate elements are good, and they will be useful as a 
critical power, which the Tories under Mr. Balfour's 
perverse guidance do not seem likely to become. But 
the days of centr: governments are over. I am not 
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surprised to note the hostility of the speeches of the 
Duke of Devonshire and Lord Goschen. It is not at 
all to their taste to see success wait on a Government 
so advanced as this Administration. But the great 
bulk of the majority vote at the last election was not 
given on Free Trade alone but on a policy of con- 
structive reform, which is now thoroughly ripe for 
execution. When that mandate is exhausted the time 
will come for the Ministry to go to the country, and 
not before. 
. * * * * 


Let me note one or two faults which appear to the 
friendly and applauding critic as well as to the 
average grumbler. The Government is a little casual 
in its ways. Its Parliamentary work is hardly as yet 
organised with precision, and it would be better if the 
Treasury Bench enjoyed a fuller and more constant use 
of the debating powers of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd- 
George. The conditions have been difficult. The 
work has been most exacting and the majority, new to 
its work, fresh from contact with the constituencies, 
and anxious to be sternly true to its programme, has 
not always been easy of handling. But on one or two 
occasions emergencies arose which did not find the 
Government prepared, and then the Treasury Bench 
resembled bees in a glass hive: their thoughts were 
too obviously visible. Happily, its chief is a man who 
knows how to recover a position, and his remarkable 
steadiness of temperament is invaluable. 


* * * * * 


Another minor trouble is the whipping. It is very 
energetic and loyal. Mr. Whiteley is devoted to the 
Government and works like a slave for it, and he has 
in Mr. Pease and Mr. Lewis colleagues of real astute- 
ness and Parliamentary gifts. But the handling has 
now and then been a little rough. The party is 
composite. Its Radical (and predominant) section 
leans to the Labour group, and will only be estranged 
from it if the needlessly hostile tactics at Cockermouth 
are developed elsewhere. This is a condition which 
has never arisen before, and would be puzzling to a 
Parliamentary hand even more experienced than Mr. 
Whiteley. Butitis clear that such a party, though now 
and then vigorous treatment is required in the directing 
powers, needs to be ridden lightly and judiciously. If 
the wrong turn were given, if the Irish and Labour 
men and part of the Radicals were estranged, an 
entirely new situation would be created, which could 
not be prolonged by such means as Mr. Balfour 
adopted in thelate Parliament. The Liberals will only 
be powerful in England so long as they impress the 
people with their power to pull the country right out of 
the ruck of Imperialism and Toryism, which in turn 
leads to Protection. And in that task the co-operation 
of allthe advanced elements is needed, and the occa- 
sional restiveness of such a great mob of enthusiasts 
is not an alarming symptom. 


> * * * * 


Il come to the Cockermouth incident, which has 
certainly created bad blood. In it appears what may be 
described as Mr. Keir Hardie’s ideal of the end of the 
Labour movement, the supersession of Liberalism by a 
force springing directly from the people and Socialistic 
in its economic basis. Not at all an impossible end. 
“ All things flow,” and the Liberal Party will not last 





for ever. What strikes me as unfortunate in the work- 
ing out of this ideal is that Mr. Hardie —who should 
not be criticised as if he were mad or bad or both when 
he is simply aiming at a political evolution which he 
thinks right and necessary—often falls into the pit which 
is digged for all advanced movements. In other 
words, in his anti-Liberalism he tends to become pro- 
Tory. Mr. Sidney Webb, who also develops a line of 
his own, is also joined in this misfortune of tactics. 
Now, French Socialism does not commit this error, 
and though German Socialism may be blamed for 
destroying German Liberalism, the fault does not lie 
wholly or perhaps mainly with it. And Mr. Hardie is 
less likely to succeed, inasmuch as he has not a com- 
pact Socialist party behind him. He has a very com-~ 
posite Labour party, which is a different thing. I 
think, too, he is mistaken in one calculation. He 
forgets that Liberalism and Labour wax and wane 
together, were beaten together in the elections of 1895 
and 1900, and won together in 1906. This is a broad, 
not an exact, truth, but in substance no experienced 
politician will deny it. 
* . * * . 


I regard Cockermouth, therefore, as a ‘‘ regret- 
table incident.” What occasion was there for it ? The 
Parliamentary situation was quite harmonious. The 
Ministry and the Labour Party were engaged in 
common on two most important Labour bills, which 
they will have some difficulty in carrying intact through 
the House of Lords. Their general outlook on the 
problems of the hour has been the same, or similar. 
The two forces have nearly always voted together, 
and men like Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Shackleton, and 
Mr. Walsh have been in the main the interpreters of 
Radical opinion and feeling on the general political situ- 
ation. On the other hand the Tory acticn on the Trades 
Disputes Bill hasbeen hostileand provocative. Everyone 
knew what the effect of Mr. Smillie’s action would be. 
It was bound to turn out the Liberal and put in the 
Tory, who, by the way, is a tolerably pronounced 
Reactionist. This was not the moment for a hostile 
candidature. Plenty of time for that when the Govern- 
ment go wrong on labour questions. Indeed, the 
Cockermouth intervention weakens such a protest and 
deprives it of the sympathy which otherwise Radical 
politicians might accord it. However, the mistake hes 
been made, and it is unwise to treat it as an occasion 
for reprisals. Revenge is poor politics and poor 
business. Let us eschew it. 


* + * * * 
I propose next week to say a word on the leading 


personal figures in the political events of the last few 
months, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE IRISH RAILWAY COMMISSION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SirR,—We expect Colonel Saunderson to avail himself 
of every opportunity for reasserting his political shib- 
boleth, viz., that there are two Irelands, one Protestant 
and loyal, the other Catholic and disloyal; but it is dis- 
appointing to find the present Government working to 
promote the same distinction. The Chief Secretary, 
replying the other day to a question upon the composi- 
tion of the Viceregal Railway Commission, declared that 
it was unnecessary to consider whether a man was a 
Catholic or a Protestant; but in replying to a question 
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as to the magistrates of Ireland, he said that there was a 
large disproportion between the number of Catholics and 
Protestants and that attempts were being now made to 
redress the balance. 

The chief qualification for the Commission of the 
Peace will therefore be, under the present Government, 
that a man be a Catholic, thus practically bringing in 
a religious test in reference to a body which has hitherto 
been tree from any such unfortunate distinction. If the 
present administration, which is to lead up to “the larger 
policy,” begins by promoting the division of the country 
into hostile religious camps, there will not be much 
prospect of a peaceful result. 

The explanation of the preponderance of Protestant 
magistrates is, not that they were appointed for their Pro- 
testantism, but that the qualifications considered necessary 
for the position were most largely found among Protes- 
tants. 

In this county we have had Catholic Lieutenants for 
the last forty years, so that if they had been influenced 
by the religious question, their recommendations would 
naturally have leant to that side ; instead of which, the 
men considered most suitable for the position have been 
selected, with results that are, I believe, perfectly satisfac- 
tory to the community. I freely admit that with the ad- 
vance of education, and with the improved status given 
to the tenant class through the operations of the Land 
Acts, there is now room for an enlargement of the sphere 
of selection, and I would strongly advocate its being exer- 
cised; the practical effect would, no doubt, be the same, 
but the introduction of the religious test would be avoided. 
The creation of a religious division is an implication that 
Protestant magistrates are not to be trusted in cases where 
Catholics are concerned, and wice-versd; but it cannot be 
limited to the magisterial bench. The logical consequence 
would be that all accused persons should have a right to 
demand trial by a judge and jury of their own faith. 

The pity of it is that it is all so unnecessary. I do 
not believe that the religious composition of the bench is 
ever taken into consideration by parties concerned, and 
I entirely deny Colonel Saunderson’s proposition. We 
have never had a religious division, and do not now want 
one forced upon us. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate that this policy should be 
adopted at a time when even the democracy of the north 
are revolting against bigotry and intolerance, and, recog- 
nising their national heritage, are preparing to play an 
important part in securing the establishment of a self- 
governing nation. 

The rea] division that we must eventually come to in 
Ireland is between those whose aim is separation of the 
kingdoms, as Norway and Sweden have separated, and 
those who hold that Ireland’s true place is that of a self- 
governing nation within the sphere of the British Empire. 

The great majority realise that the first is impos- 
sible. The strategic position of the country is alone suffi- 
cient reason for its being maintained as an integral part 
of the British Empire. The second commands the support 
of all thinking men, and Ireland is practically united in 
accepting the proffered hand of friendship which the 
British democracy is now holding out to her. 

A radical cure is required for what will soon become 
a mortal disease, and the sooner Ireland and her future 
is committed into the hands of Irishmen, and an Irish 
Parliament created with an executive responsible to it, 
the better it will be for Ireland and the whole British 
Empire. a 

There are only three possible policies before the 
country—separation, conciliation, and stagnation. Con- 
ciliation, happily, holds the field.—Yours, etc., 


LINDSEY TALBOT-CROSBIE. 
Ardfert Abbey, August 4, 1906. 


MR. DAVIDSON AND RHYME. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—In his essay on rhyme in to-day’s Speaker Mr. 
Clutton-Brock rather misinterprets me: not intentionally ; 
the misinterpretation is inherent in the form of his dia- 
lectic. He says, “If, therefore, rhyme is really, as 
Mr. Davidson says, a mere frippery and a property of 
decadence, then there must be something frivolous and 
decadent in our best poetry which needs rhyme to express 
itself.” It is true I use the word “frippery”; but the 
reference is limited to the first appearance of rhyme; and 





even in that connection “frippery” is probably too depre- 
ciative, being a part of my dialectic. Further, I dilate 
on the decadence of rhyme; but I add promptly that 
“great ages and great poets have made it the vehicle of 
crescive work”; and at the end of my essay I insist that 
the great crescive poem of Christendom, “The Divine 
Comedy,” took the decadent form of rhyme, whereas the 
great decadent poem of Christendom, “Paradise Lost,” 
fell upon the ascendant form of blank verse.—Yours, etc., 


JOHN DAVIDSON. 
August 4, 1906 


{I am sorry that I should have misinterpreted Mr. 
Davidson, and glad that he should see that I did so 
unintentionally. I expect, however, that we still differ 
on the main point. Mr. Davidson appears to regard 
rhyme as a mere ornament, to place it lower than rhythm. 
To me it seems, like rhythm, to be a most valuable in- 
strument of expression, and also a valuable aid to inven- 
tion and even imagination. Surely great ages and great 
poets would never have made it “the vehicle of crescive 
work” if it had been nothing but an ornament.—A. C.-B.] 


MILITARY TRAINING AT CLIFTON. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SirR,—The headmaster of Clifton thinks that there 
ought to be a universal minimum of military training. A 
good many of us do not. Whether we are right or wrong, our 
opinions are widely prevalent. How prevalent would be seen 
at once if Mr. Haldane, for example, were to attempt to 
introduce the new Clifton system into the schools of the 
nation. Among the richer classes, from whom Clifton is 
recruited, there may be a majority who will not object to 
the headmaster’s scheme of compulsory shooting and drill. 
But, undoubtedly, there will be a minority (I should say a 
very strong one) in practical agreement with the Quakers 
on this subject. To this minority the headmaster’s endeavour 
to introduce a new kind of compulsion into England will 
be unwelcome. Nor will they wish their children to be 
stamped at school as conscientious objectors to the head- 
master’s idea of patriotism. If Clifton and Rugby and 
St. Paul’s make volunteering compulsory they will narrow 
the field from which they have been accustomed to recruit. 
Whether they will make up in quality what they lose in 
quantity remains to be seen. Personally I do not think 
that a school in arms is likely to do much in scholarship. 
It wil] be occupied, like its leader, with other things.— 
Yours, etc., 


London, July 30, 1906. OLD CLIFTONIAN. 





LOVE IN RAGS AND _ TATTERS. 


| Beets goes in rags and tatters 

That wore the sun and cloud, 

‘the rainbow for his girdle, the moon upon his wings ; 
Rain falls and nothing matters, 

Wind blows and waxes loud, 

Love fallen out of loving heeds no such little things. 


Night frowns and no more flatters 

With dreams as once of yore; 

The day is open-eyed and cold at heart as any stone. 
Love goes in rags and tatters, 

For he has spent his store, 

And cast into an empty heart the riches of his own. 


His dreams the rough wind scatters 
As they were thistledown. 
The empty heart he tried to fill is careless as a pool, 
Whose waters have no bottom, but grey and still and cool, 
Invite poor Love to plunge there and drown there for a 
fool. 

Love goes in rags and tatters— 

Love, will you starve or drown? 


Nora CHESSON, 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE EIGHTH DUKE OF ARGYLL.* 


HE term ‘Statesmen on the shelf” has been 
generally applied to those ex-Ministers who, 
after long service in the front rank of successive 
Cabinets, have been relegated by age or disagreement 
with their colleagues to the back benches of the House 
of Commons, or to the cross benches of the Lords. It 
would perhaps be more appropriate to those of whom 
the memory is embalmed in the portly volumes which 
fill so many shelves in our libraries—some in the form 
of autobiographies, some in that of pious compila- 
tions of near relatives, some by ardent political 
followers, and more seldom by impartial his- 
torians, like Sir Spencer Walpole. Such volumes 
have multiplied of late years. They often give us 
varying accounts of the same political transactions. 
We learn from them what each Minister candidly 
thought of all his colleagues. We have in this way the 
lives of nearly all the prominent Liberal and Peelite 
Ministers of the Victorian era. We are still waiting 
for those of the principal Tory leaders. The memoirs 
of Lord Malmesbury and Mr. W. H. Smith have been 
issued, but we have no authoritative records of Lord 
Derby, Lord Beaconsfield or Lord Salisbury by writers 
who have had access to their papers. 

It was to be expected that a statesman so eminent 
as the eighth Duke of Argyll would finda place on our 
shelves. As a Duke, so much above other mortals, he 
almost seems to require a ducal shelf, just as he tells us 
that, finding it difficult to rank himself with other 
politicans, he always spoke from the bench appro- 
priated to dukes in the House of Lords, save when he 
was member of a government. 

The interest of the book suffers from following at 
so short an interval the great works of Morley and 
Fitzmaurice on Gladstone and Granville, which cover 
nearly the same period and deal with personalities of 
far greater eminence and activity. Making allowance 
for this, the autobiographical part of it in the first 
volume is of high interest. It carries us, however, no 
further than 1857, and is therefore somewhat ancient 
history. It is to be regretted that the Duke did not 
live to complete it—the more so as the second volume, 
purporting to give an account of the residue of his life 
is little more than a compilation of extracts of private 
letters, of speeches, and of magazine articles of a very 
controversial kind, strung together with the briefest 
and baldest of narrative and presenting nothing that 
is new or of value. 

The autobiography has the merit of revealing the 
man, or rather we should say the Duke, in his absolute 
conviction of his own infallibility. If he condescended 
tc mix with other men, whether statesmen or scientific 
men, or divines in the front rank only, it was with the 
air of a grand seigneur who insisted on being taken 
at his own price. No man ever lived more completely 
up to the level of his ideals. He was early admitted 
to the front rank of statesmen. He developed 
rapidly as an orator of great power. He busied himself 
with science. He was a man of letters, a contro- 


* GEORGE DouGLas, EIGHTH DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.G., K.T., 
1823-1900. Autobiography and Memoirs. Edited by the 
Dowager Duchess of Argyll. With Portraits and Illustrations, 
2 vols. London: John Murray. 36s. net. 











versialist rather than an originator of ideas. He was no 
mean artist. A great noble, a landowner with respon- 
sibilities to a large body of tenants, an autocrat with 
the most benign wishes for their welfare, and believing 
that landlordism was specially designed by Providence 
to work out economic changes such as the reduc- 
tion of an overplus of rural populations, as evi- 
denced by his measures for the island of Tiree. 
At the age of twenty-four he came into his dukedom 
and landed inheritance. In 1852 he was admitted at 
the age of thirty to Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet as Lord 
Privy Seal. He held office in successive Liberal 
Governments till 1881, a service of twenty years. The 
only important office which he held during this long 
period was that of Secretary of State for India 
in Mr. Gladstone’s first Administration of 1869-74. He 
made no mark in this capacity, and when Mr. Glad- 
stone returned to power in 1880 the Duke was rele- 
gated again to the post of Privy Seal. We must con- 
clude, then, that he was not rated high by his colleagues 
as an administrator and that he was never on the same 
political level as Lord Clarendon, Lord Granville, or 
Lord Kimberley, though an _ incomparably better 
speaker. His power in this direction was of great 
assistance to his colleagues. He showed remarkable 
skill in getting up a case in defence of his government, 
and in presenting it with force, acumen, and lucidity. 
I frequently heard him speak in the early period of his 
career in the Lords, where by virtue of my father being 
Clerk of the Parliaments, I had access when young. 
He was almost on a level from the first with Lord 
Derby, Lord Lyndhurst, and Lord Ellenborough. He 
spoke with the utmost assurance and distinction, though 
with rather a harsh and shrill voice. I recollect his 
being unmercifully chaffed by Lord Derby for a pre- 
sumptuous attack on that eminent leader. Later his 
voice became more sonorous and his manners more dig- 
nified, and there was no one in the Lords to compare 
with him as an orator after the death of these 
men, and especially after he resigned his post in Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government. I well recollect Mr. Glad- 
stone alluding to this when conversing on the enor- 
mously increased vigour of the Duke of Devonshire’s 
speeches after he had parted company with the Liberals 
on Home Rule. Mr. Gladstone said that it seemed to be 
a law of nature with politicians that when they sepa- 
rated from their colleagues they spoke against them 
with infinitely greater power than they had ever done 
for them. He illustrated this by reference to Mr. 
W. E. Forster, the Duke of Argyll, and others. 

Not the least interesting part of the autobiography 
are the comments which the Duke makes on the leading 
men in the House of Lords. Of Lord Brougham he 
Says : 

‘* As far as physical health was concerned he was as well 
and strong as ever. But in all other respects he was then 
the mere shadow of himself. It was difficult to realise that 
he was the same man who had contended on quite equal 
terms with George Canning. It seemed somehow as if he 
had been quenched by lack of fire in the surrounding atmo- 
sphere. He was perpetually speaking or rather talking, for 
I never heard one great speech from him on any 
subject, and yet he retained all his machinery 
of oratory to a degree I have never seen in any man. He 
spoke sometimes with the most complicated parentheses, 
yet always returning with perfect accuracy to the main 
structure of the sentence, after having marked off the devia- 
tion by some appropriate change of tone and of gesture, or 
of both. For, indeed, his gestures were marvellous. His 
nose was flourished in harmony with his fingers, of which 


he made more use after the example of gesticulating Italians 
than of our more staid and sober race. His very thumbs 
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were eloquent. The power of glare which he threw into 
his small and grey eyes when he wished to express indigna- 


tion was wondertul. . . . But I never heard from him a single 
speech of any force nor a single sentence worth remember- 
ing.” 


My own recollection bears this out most com- 
pletely. I heard Lord Brougham on one occasion tell 
my father that he made a point of speaking every night 
in the House of Lords for an hour. ‘‘It was the only 
way,” he said, ‘‘of keeping his digestion in order.” 
On another occasion I observed that Lord Brougham 
got into difficulties with the machinery of his speech. 
He suddenly stopped, put his hand to his mouth and 
extracted all his false teeth, and having put them into 
his pocket proceeded with his speech as if nothing 
had happened. 

The Duke is most anxious to disclaim that he was 
never a Whig. His sympathies, he says, were entirely 
with Sir Robert Peel. He speaks of the decrepitude of 
the Whigs under Lord Melbourne, and of their extreme 
and irrational exclusiveness in later years. It seems 
that even Lord Clarendon was not reckoned as a 
Whig in the inner circle of that exclusive sect. 

‘* Never,” says the Duke, “‘ had I realised so clearly 
how absolutely necessary it had been to recast and 
reconstitute the sectional parties into which political 
life in England had been divided.” When, in 1852, 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government was formed, consisting 
of six Peelites and seven Whigs, the Duke admits 
that there were absolutely no matters of general policy 
on which they were divided. The amalgamation 
therefore was permanent. The Whig Party was 
leavened and strengthened by the Liberal Conserva- 
tives. All the Cabinets, he says, which succeeded 
were built upon the foundation laid by the tact, 
truthfulness, and dignity of Lord Aberdeen. 

Like Mr. Gladstone, the Duke retained through 
life the most profound and grateful admiration of Lord 
Aberdeen. It is difficult for us who can judge only 
of that statesman by his speeches and other records to 
appreciate this. Next to Lord Aberdeen, the influence 
of Mr. Gladstone for twenty years was the greatest 
factor in the Duke’s political career. 

Like Mr. Gladstone, he was a good deal more 
than a Whig. He supported Lord Aberdeen in his 
efforts for peace in the events which preceded the 
Crimean War. He warmly advocated the cause of the 
North in the War of Secession in the United States. He 
was a most active supporter of Mr. Gladstone’s 
finance and of all the great measures of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s first Administration. He must be credited witha 
large share in the splendid work of that Government, 
which he frequently defended in the House of Lords. 
He was almost as active as Mr. Gladstone himself 
in denouncing on the public platform in Scotland 
Lord Beaconsfield’s adventurous foreign policy 
in 1877-9. He joined the Government of 1880. 
He survived the introduction of the Irish Compen- 
sation for Disturbance Bill, on which Lord Lans- 
downe resigned. We now know that the Duke ten- 
dered his resignation on that measure, and was with 
difficulty induced to withdraw it. He made, however, 
an excellent defence of the Government on the bill in 
the Lords, 

It was only when the Land Bill of 1881 was 
devised, with its recognition of dual ownership and its 

judicial rents, that the Duke found himself compelled 
to part company with Mr. Gladstone, and thence- 








forward there were ever-widening differences between 
them. The Duke became more pronounced in his 
opposition not merely to Home Rule but to every 
other measure of the Liberals. His letters thence- 
forward to Mr. Gladstone were very numerous and 
were somewhat those of a political scold. The replies 
are not given, and we are free to infer that he much 
bored his correspondent. 

The autobiography throws no new light on any 
political question save perhaps one, and on that one it 
cannot, I think, be regarded as authoritative. The 
Duke denies that there was any difference whatever in 
the Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen which had a baneful 
influence on the negotiations with Russia preceding the 
Crimean War. ‘‘ The public impression,” he says, 
‘* which has arisen of a deeply-divided Cabinet, does not 
consist with my memory at all. There was not even 
one heated discussion.” He joins issue with Sir 
Spencer Walpole on this point. He admits, however, 
that there were disputes between Ministers on the 
policy to be adopted, but he says that they ‘‘ spent 
themselves in personal letters which were never brought 
before the Cabinet at all.” 

The four Ministers who formed the inner Cabinet 
on this subject were Lord Aberdeen, Lord Clarendon, 
the Foreign Secretary, Lord Palmerston, who as an 
ex-Foreign Minister of long experience had great 
authority, and Lord John Russell, the leader in the 
House of Commons. Of these the two latter were 
for a vigorous policy and for threatening war, Lord 
Aberdeen was strongly for a pacific policy, and Lord 
Clarendon hovered between these two parties. That 
there were grave differences between these men 
cannot be doubted. Sir Spencer Walpole, who 
has read all their correspondence, deliberately 
concludes that these differences had a _ baneful 
effect on the course of negotiations, and that if either 
the one party or the other had prevailed there would 
probably have been no war. This is quite consistent 
with the statement of the Duke that these differences 
were not brought before the Cabinet. But, in fact, it 
is certain that Lord Palmerston did in vain endeavour 
to persuade the Cabinet to adopt stronger measures 
than Lord Aberdeen and Lord Clarendon would 
agree to. In a letter to Lord John Russell, which is 
printed in Sir Spencer Walpole’s Life of Lord Russell, 
Palmerston wrote : 


“TI tried again to persuade the Cabinet to send the 
squadron up to the Bosphorus, but failed. I was told that 
Stratford and La Cour have power to call for it. This is, no 
doubt, stated in b gery but we all know that he has been 
privately desired not to do so. I think our position, 
waiting submissively at the back door while Russia is 
violently and arrogantly forcing her way into the house, is 
unwise with a view to a peaceful settlement, and deroga- 
tory to the character and dignity of the two Powers.” 

In the face of such a letter it is clear that the 
Duke was mistaken in saying there were no serious 
differences of opinion in the Cabinet. 

We may well ask in conclusion why it was that the 
Duke of Argyll, with allhis great advantages, oppor- 
tunities, talents, and eloquence, did not make an 
even greater mark in his generation. The answer, 
perhaps, is to be found in the fact that he rose 
too early in life and almost without an effort to the 
high political position which he attained. He had never 
mixed with those of lower rank either at a public 
school or university. He had no experience of the 
rough and tumble of the House of Commons. He had 
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not undergone the discipline which results from a 
great effort to reach the goal of his ambition. He was 
wanting in genuine popular sympathy. He could 
make a most powerful appeal to a public audience 
against a policy or a measure, but he could not enlist 
popular feeling on behalf of a policy or a measure of 
his own device. It is as a great noble, in the best 
and widest sense of the term, that he will be 
recollected, and chiefly in Scotland, where he was a 
Of few men it could be more truly said 


Virtus repulse nescia sordid 
Intaminatis tulget honoribus, 


rival, 


EVERSLEY. 





CRAWFORD ON VENICE. 


Marion 
Pennell. 
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FROM VENETIAN 

Crawford. With 225 illustrations by Joseph 
Two vols. London: Macmillan. ars. net. 
_ ‘Without much reading and some study, it is almost 
impossible to realise that Venice was once a great Euro- 
pean Power and a weighty element in the alternating 
equilibrium and unrest of nations. Venice seems to-day 
a capital without a country, an empress without an 
empire. - She is a form of beauty and must be 
looked upon as that and nothing else; not critically, for 
criticism means comparison, and Venice is too personal 
and individual and too unlike other cities to be fairly 
compared with them; - above all, not in the 
spirit of righteous severity, for he who would follow 
her story must learn to forgive her almost at every step. 
She has paid for her mistakes with all save her inextin- 
guishable life; she has expiated her sins of ill-faith, of 
injustice and ingratitude by the loss of everything but her 
imperishable charm; the power and the will to do evil 
are gone from her with her empire, and her name stands 
on the subject roll of another’s kingdom. - She is 
the Andromeda of Europe, chained fast to her island, and 
trembling in fear of the Monster Progress, whose ter- 
rible roar is heard already from the near mainland of 
Italy across the protecting water.” 

Wirth these and many like romantic phrases, Mr. Craw- 
ford describes, in his introductory paragraphs, the 
zsthethic outward aspect of his subject. Mr. Crawford is 
essentially a novelist—a delineator of personality. Ex- 
cellent as are his sketches of the great outside facts of 
her history—the war of Chioggia, the taking of Constanti- 
nople, the crushings of internal conspiracies, and the 
successful parryings with neighbour republics—we must 
fairly admit that he is much at his best in those more 
minute and intimate facts which go to build the history 
of nations. With her art he scarcely deals at all; he 
merely scratches down one or two hurried portraits, and 
he introduces some of her mighty masterpieces by a 
system of cryptic marginal notes. In the chapter 
nominally devoted to the painters we catch a vivid glimpse 
of Titian, but are soon hurried away to the more dual 
and fox-like personality of Aretino, whilst such names 
as Bellini, Carpaccio, Tintoretto are left aside. We read 
of the most complicated State machinery, and of the 
private lives of the men who pulled its ropes beneath 
those gorgeous canvases in the Ducal Palace, which now 
we traverse Europe merely to behold, but of the men who 
painted them we hear really nothing. Art for art's sake 
is not to be expected in these volumes. 

__ Mr. Crawford’s history of Venice is just a series of 
brilliant pictures which he entitles “ gleanings.” He has 
gleaned from the best sources, and then cast a sort of bril- 
hiant searchlight over the long array of his stacks, which 
are all set up in excellent order. Gleanings of this sort are 
possibly not satisfactory to the real student ; but to the aver- 
age reader there is something not merely attractive, but also 
illuminating in the results of the harvest. He opens with 
a vivid account of the mud-banks of Lido, and of those 
first noble refugees from the mainland, who, bearing with 
them their household gods in the form of priceless marbles 
torn from the churches of their former homes, first came 
to settle -amongst them.and to form small clustered 
colonies, which, with the years, recognised the need of 
leadership, and hailed the first Doge. It is a curious 


History. By Francis 


her policy towards Rome. 





vision which Mr. Crawford summons up of the large 
thatched village of Rialto threaded by deeply muddy or 
dusty paths, where ladies walked about in clogs, oak trees 
flourished, and the little pigs of St. Anthony served as 
State scavengers ; and whose inhabitants already betrayed 
a lust for finery, infected as they were by gorgeous Eastern 
traffickings. 

But the thatched village was moving in the direction 
of a vast destiny. Strong in brain and comparatively iso- 
lated in position, her sons soon developed an extraordinary 
capacity for government and business. Much as Mr. 
Crawford admires his subject, he is never led by false 
sentiment concerning her policy. 

“Her dealings with her neighbours were regulated by 
strictly business principles; and business is, I believe, the 
art of becoming legally possessed of what is not our own,” 

he says concerning her foreign policy. Of the colossal 
system which she built up both at home and abroad, and 
which, till something like the physical paralysis of old age 
crept over her, proved an invariable system of success, we 
get a living picture. Not the least interesting figure in 
this picture, as painted bv the novelist, is that of its 
nominal head, the Doge. We are assured that if the 
Doge happened to be a person of average intelligence he 
was “the least happy man in Venice.” A host of minor 
dignitaries ordered and interfered with the affairs of State, 
and the details of domestic economy. 

“But what was the Doge doing while these hundreds 
of noble Venetians were doing everything for themselves. 

It would be hard to ask a question more em- 
barrassing to answer. It would be as unjust to say that 
he did nothing, as it would be untrue to say that he had 
much to do. Yet the Venetians looked upon him as a very 
important personage in the Republic. In a Republic he 
was a sovereign, and therefore idle; but he was appar- 
ently necessary.” 

Mr. Crawford goes on to puzzle over the facts of Venice 
being a Republic or having a leader at all. 

“How could Venice, which was governed by an 
oligarchy chosen from an aristocracy which was the 
centre of a plutocracy, call herself a Republic?” 

he demands. The heads of actual Republics have usually 
been given power of administration, not so the Doges of 
Venice. Tothem: 

“The sovereignty when it was given was a chain, not 
a sceptre, and from the day they went up the grand stair- 
case as masters their personal liberty of thought and 
action was more completely left behind them than if 
they had entered by another door to spend the remainder 
of life in the prisons of the Ponte della Paglia.” 

As for the Dogaressa, she was a human figurehead if 
ever one existed. She might not even call her babes her 
own, still less her jewels and her goiden girdle. 

One of the best portions of the book is that devoted 
to the manners and customs of the Venetians. Here, 
better than in her diplomatic relations, is shown that 
curious blending of devoted piety and charitable impulse, 
with a growing antagonism to the Church, which marked 
Venice had her “case di 
Dio,” which sheltered the sick, the forsaken, and the desti- 
tute ; she boarded out her foundlings with admirable fore- 
thought, encouraging by royal business bribes the charit- 
able impulse of foster parents. She had her saints—not 
over many of them—and she loved with a passionate fond- 
ness, mingled with mercantile foresight, the relics of holy 
men, and took amazing risks to secure them. But she 
rebelled at Rome, and only in periods of caprice did she 
submit to or harbour the plans of the Popes. Of her 
attitude towards her really heroic sons—men like Vittor 
Pisani and Carlo Zeno, it is not possible to speak 
happily : 

“On the whole, Venice would have preferred that her 
battles should be won for her by paid condottieri; but 
when one of her sons insisted upon being a hero, some- 
thing had to be done at once lest he should get ‘into 
mischief. If there was no reasonable ground for im- 
prisoning him, as Pisani was imprisoned at a later date, 
he must be kept busy.” 

To be “busy” meant to be successful. Failure in 
any form was abhorrent to the xepublic. It is almost un- 
necessary to state that the novelist’s account of Venetian 
women—rare as he laments their records to be—is full of 
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interest. We cannot but question his statistics on page 
130. Could a State which so ponderously upheld virtue 
allow such things to be ? The little portrait which he 
draws of the last great lady of Venice, Guistina Renier 
Michiel, is charming indeed. 

As to the faults of the book, we think they are those 
of a very little levity and some lack of method. He 
crowns his already too flashy information with a thoroughly 
unsatisfactory system of marginal notes. Surely 
authorities are best in their old position of footnotes. 
This confusion of authors and of the locality of works of 
art is bewildering, and a good homely date would be wel- 
come in the extreme. We also feel that far too little has 
been insisted on the Oriental character of Venice, for 
never was Western State more impregnated, in outward 
form at least, with the character of the East. 

It would, indeed, be ungracious to quarrel with the 
illustrations. The penmanship of Mr. Pennell has ac- 
quired with the years a quite peculiar power and penetra- 
tion, and we can but regret the insertion of some of his 
more niggling early work. How has he arrived at this 
almost impassioned command of black and white? Many 
of the studies of sky, lagune, and distant buildings are out- 
side our criticism. But we weary a little of the repetition 
of gloomy, hidden depths of S. Mark, and the perpetual 
representation of the Salute; and we forcibly protest 
here as elsewhere against the method of insertion of illus- 
trations which are totally irrelevant to the letterpress. 
The inconsequence of publishers, the apathy of authors 
concerning any suitable sequence in illustrations is pro- 
verbial; but never weirs these more hopelessly demon- 
strated. And exquisite as is Mr. Pennell’s rendering of 
Venice, it is surely only one side of the question, just as 
the paintings of Guardi are another? The Middle Ages 
had been better represented by some good reproduction 
of pageants from Carpaccio, the Decadime by a selection 
from the work of Longhi. Architecture is well enough. 
and boats and lagunes and clouds. It may be maintained 
that the letterpress supplies the rest, but where is the 
mighty scene of Titian, where even the ghost of Tintoret ? 

Mr. Crawford devotes over one hundred pages to the 
decadence, to that final extinction in febrile, mirth of a 
city whose earnest rise and triumph he had so joyously pro- 
claimed. We think that the agonv is too long drawn out. 
“She succeeded where others failed.” is the constantly 
recurring note of the Gleanings ; and it is therefore almost 
unendurably painful to trace at so lugubrious a leneth 
not precisely her failure—Venice never failed—but her 
decay and her final languid concession of so much ancient 
glory to the annihilsting vulgaritv of a Buonanarte. The 
general apathy of the end is amply illustrated bv the re- 
mark of her Procuratore, who, at a meeting of the 
Cabinet. hastily summoned in her last hour. and to the 
sound of foreion cannon, mildly murmured to his neigh- 
bour: “T see that it is over with mv country. T con cer- 
tainly be of no assistance. To an honest man everv place 
is his country; one may easily occupy oneself in Switzer- 
land.” MARGARET VAUGHAN. 





LORD CURZON IN _ INDIA. 


Lorp Curzon nN InptaA: Being a_ selection from his 
speeches as Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 1898- 
1g0s. With an Introduction by Sir Thomas Raleigh. 
London: Macmillan. 12s. net. 1906. 

In the lengthening roll of Governors-General of India 

many types of character and many strong individualities 

are found. Yet among them there is no one quite so 
remarkable or so apart bv himself as Lord Curzon. If 
he were invited to class himself, we imagine from certain 
indications in this collection of speeches that he would 
point to the great shade of Lord Dalhousie as his nearest 
mate. And no doubt there are traits in Lord Curzon’s 

rule which recall Lord Dalhousie. In both are seen a 

prodigious capacity for labour, a mental ardour which 

never slackened, and which rose superior to bodily infirmi- 
ties, an intensely autocratic and masterful nature, a turn 








of thought that found its congenial sphere in large ideas 
and grandiose projects, a singular power of expression, 
and an equally remarkable capacity for rapid decision 
and energetic action. Men of this stamp are the natural 
chiefs of a Government constituted as that of British 
India. They are the embodiment in the present day of 
the old-world “tyrant” at his best. For good or bad, they 
leave a permanent mark of their passage behind them, 
and on the whole the good, as might be expected, pre- 
dominates. The student would not fail to note differ- 
ences of disposition and talents in these two remarkable 
personalities. In culture and imaginative outlook, in 
gifts of fortune and the accidents of circumstance Lord 
Curzon outstripped his predecessor as much as the latter 
was pre-eminent in weightier matters of statesmanship 
and prevision. Lord Dalhousie’s triumphs and mistakes, 
as mistakes there must needs be ina career of this quality, 
have received judgment at the bar of history. The time for 
this has not yet come in the case of his brilliant suc- 
cessor. But Sir Thomas Raleigh has done good service 
in giving us this carefully-garnered store of speeches and 
addresses, and in marking out the roads along which the 
future historian will have to travel. 

To examine or to summarise these materials is be. 
yond the scope of a review. But it is possible, and may 
be profitable, to set down the impressions which this 
wonderful display of far-ranging mental activity and 
passionate concentration of energy create in the mind. , 
Lord Curzon, as his editor well says, took with him to 
India the habits of the House of Commons. His attitude 
in India was often that of the Parliamentary Minister who 
explains his measures, invites the approval and assistance 
of the people, and defends his policy vigorously when it 
it is attacked. In this, as in many other respects, his 
practice was unlike that of his predecessors. They were 
men who for the most part were careless to defend them- 
selves if they could otherwise get their measures through, 
and to whom speech was irksome and difficult. Lord 
Curzon, on the contrary, rejoiced in debate, and 
cared quite as much about proving his case to be 
unassailable as about gaining his point. Through- 
out these speeches and addresses the note of 
appeal to the public, the assurance that they are 
being taken into his confidence, are dominant. “I am 
a believer in taking the public into the confidence of 
Government. The more they know, the more we may 
rely upon their support.” And again, “I am always in- 
sisting upon the necessity of building bridges between the 
Government and the people.” In the first davs of office 
it was plain sailing, when the programme of reforms was 
still nebulous, the political atmosphere fresh and exhila- 
rating, and the public under the spell of a novel situation. 
But as time went on and the audience grew indifferent, 
and sections of it withdrew support, the drawbacks of the 
rew method became apprent. To the last Lord Curzon’s 
confidence in his own projects and in their necessit~ and 
urcency was steadfast, almost superb. But in his later 
utterances this confidence is tinged with a sense of resent- 
ment at being misunderstood or onposed. “I ask myself,” 
he said in his last Budget speech, “is this in truth an 
unsympthetic and reactionarv récime? Is it likely that 
the individual who has allowed himself no rest or respite 
in his labours, be they successful or mistaken, for the 
Indian people, would endeavour to injure them or thrust 
them back?” The opposition’s case was that his measures 
should be judged by their effect, not by the intention of 
their author. Lord Crrzon’s temperament did not permit 
him to recognise this distinction. Between his opponents 
and himself there was this radical difference of position 
which no argument could bridge. 

“The Vicerov stan’s for the Administration,” says 
Sir Thomas Raleich, end this is. of course, the fact. 
Rut Lord Curzon was not content to represent the Ad- 
ministration. He was, or aimed at being. the Administra- 
tion. The ambition was lofty, and the results in some 
respects remarkable. But there were inconveniences. 
Among them this, that the forces of criticism and opposi- 
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tion were inevitably concentrated upon the Viceroy, and 
that the contest over each measure became personal. 
This was notably the case in the reform of the Indian 
Universities. The time had come for reform, and the 
inquiries instituted by the Government of India left little 
doubt as to the points on which reform was called for 
Under any Viceroy the necessary legislation would have 
been contentious, and the policy of Government control 
would have come under discussion. But Lord Curzon, by 
his vehemence and by his large utterances on abuses in the 
Universities, imported into the struggle an extraordinary 
amount of heat and suspicion, and led moderate-minded 
men to impute to him all manner of designs against the 
freedom and advancement of learning in India. The 
omens were adverse when he denounced the existing system 
in glowing periods. “I lay it down as an absolute and 
unassailable proposition that our educational systems 
in India are faulty in the extreme, and that unless they are 
reformed, posterity will reproach us for the lost oppor- 
tunity for generations to come.” Nor was the epigram that 
the Universities were dispensing “an imperfect education 
through imperfect instruments to imperfect products with 
imperfect results,” and others of the same kind, calculated 
to mend matters. In this, as in other questions, the 
passion for reform and change, the ardour which took 
the form of advertisement in advance, were real im- 
pediments to action. “Efficiency of administration is, in 
my view,” he told his Council after enumerating a multi- 
tude of projects, “a synonym for the contentment of the 
governed.” But the governed ends by being discon- 
tented if in every place he finds the pavements up and 
demolition and reconstruction threatened. Twelve great 
reforms were announced as the new Viceroy gathered up 
the reins of power. In a couple of years a second dozen 
were announced, and later on a third dozen. Where was 
the number to stop, the crowd began to ask, and this 
question as time went on became more serious and more 
persistent. The wisdom of restricting the term of a Vice- 
roy’s office to five years is established by the untimely end- 
ing of Lord Curzon’s protracted rule. — 

But with all its defects Lord Curzon’s rule was a 
great achievement, and this volume is a worthy monu- 
ment to his labours and ambitions. If in some of its pages 
the harsh note of controversy and the personal element 
are too apparent, there are many passages which are 
admirable in substance and delightful for their wit and 
eloquence. Such, for instance, are the speeches on the 
antiquities and historical buildings of India, a subject 
which never failed to kindle his enthusiasm and arouse 
the instincts of the traveller and explorer. Such, again, are 
the speeches at Gwalior and Jaipur, in which he outlined 
his policy towards the native States and described the 
privileges and duties of the chiefs in most felicitous and 
moving phrase. On topics of this kind he is seen at his 
best, and he appeals here to persons for whom the 
ordinary affairs of Indian administration have no charm. 
Indeed, if one seeks to come under the spell and feel the 
glamour of the East, he cannot do better than turn to 
these pages, instinct as they are with the glow and passion 
of a true votary. “ All know,” he said in his stately speech 
on the Ancient Monuments Bill, “that there is beauty in 
India in abundance. I like to think that there is rever- 
ence also, and that amid our struggles over the present 
we can join hands in pious respeci for the past.” A pious 
thought, meet to disarm the stoniest-hearted opponent. 





TRAFFICKS AND DISCOVERIES. 

By Walter 
James MacLehose and Sons. 
Wuoever has read Hakluyt from those five cumbrous 
volumes in which the printers of 1811 thought good to 
entomb him will have felt the need of the preface or chart 


ENGLISH VOYAGES OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
Raleigh. London: 


which Professor Raleigh’s book provides. It was possible, 
like one of those early seamen, to have one’s head so 
gloriously confused.- with the medley of rich names and 
places, of spices and precious stones, of strange lands and 





monsters, of regal charters and proclamations that the hard 
outlines of the earth swam and melted in a gorgeous mist. 
The reader could never detach himself sufficiently from the 
yellow page with its decorative spelling, to supply the 
spectators comment, and see the whole pageant in its 
proper proportions. Like one groping in the dark he 
stumbled about the world, knocking suddenly against 
America or beating fruitlessly wp and down that long 
barrier which separated him from Cathay and all the splen- 
dours of the East. The five volumes swung only a warm 
disc of light over that romantic ambiguity, without map or 
index or editorial footnote to point the way. Professor 
Raleigh is one of the few writers from whom we can bear 
illumination, and of whom we can say that although he 
orders and establishes this miscellaneous world he rather 
increases than impoverishes its beauty. To know that it 
was all founded on hard truth, that the voyagers were sub- 
stantial Elizabethan seamen, and that the whole makes a 
consecutive chapter of English history checks the ten- 
dency which we feel towards a vague enthusiasm, but 
founds it on a real and permanent basis. And the more 
detailed our knowledge of the men and their adventures 
the more potently they touch our imaginations. 

The story, as Professor Raleigh points out, is by no 
means simple; there were missionaries and empire 
builders, merchants, and men of science among the seamen, 
and you find traces of ali these different interests woven 
into the great theme of adventure and discovery. But 
there is in common to all an immense belief that the un- 
known world holds what they seek, that the future and the 
veiled continent are alike rich with portentous shadows 
hardly to be traced by the hand of that age. Wherever 
you open the volumes you are struck by the wide-eyed 
credulity of the Elizabethan sailors and the largeness of 
their imaginations, stretched to hold any miracle un 
doubtingly. The poets, too, accompanied these journeys 
in the spirit and wrought their discoveries into the texture 
of plays and poems: 

“If the voyagers explored new countries and trafficked 
with strange peoples, the poets and dramatists went abroad 
too, and rifled foreign nations, returning with far-fetched 
and dear-bought wares; or explored lonely and_ untried 
recesses of the microcosm of man. One spirit of discovery 
and exultant power animated both seamen and _ poets. 
Shakespeare and Marlowe were, no less than Drake and 
Cavendish, circumnavigators of the world.” 

But it is not, as Professor Raleigh goes on to remark, in 
literature that we must look for the influence of the 
Elizabethan voyagers. Their actions were not handed 
down to us in poetry, nor are they dependent upon poetry 
for their survival. The charm of Hakluyt’s great book, 
indeed, does not lie in any meditated felicity so much as 
in its air of rough and unsophisticated simplicity, so 
often made a matter for apology by the writers them- 
selves. They have neither learning nor leisure to ‘ vary 
or multiply words.” But their laborious pens, dipping 
into the stately vocabulary which was common to seaman 
and poet, build up such a noble structure of words in the 
end that the effect is as rich and more authentic than that 
got by more artistic processes. The frequent lists of 
“commodities” even have a strange charm. “ And in all 
these countries there are oak, and bortz, ashes, elms, 
arables, trees of life, pines, prussetrees, cedars, great wal- 
nut trees, and wild nuts, hasel trees, wild pear trees, wild 
grapes, and there have been found red plums. And there 
are goodly forests wherein men may hunt. And there are 
great store of stags, deer, porkpicks, and the savages say 
there be unicorns.” All the pleasant roots and spices of 
the earth are massed together with sweet-scented trees 
and gold and silver and precious stones till a fragrance 
seems to rise from the page itself. Im these long lists, 
moreover, little landscapes are let in, all the more romantic 
because they have been observed with the same sober 
and veracious eye and inscribed with the same stiff pen. 
You read of perilous woods, of the strange thunder of 
waters, of a mighty cataract, “with diamonds and other 
precious stones on it,” which “shine very far off,” of a 
“most beautiful country,” with “fair green grass 
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the deer crossing on every path, the birds towards even- 
ing singing on every tree, cranes, and herons of white 
crimson and carnation perching in the rivers side, the air 
fresh with a gentle easterly wind, and every stone thaf 
we stooped to pick up promised either gold or silver by 
his complexion.” The lustre of that promise is upon all 
these southern voyages, till in Drake’s voyage round the 
world it breaks into a blaze of splendour. The progress 
of the Pelican and the fleet along the coast of the Pacific 
was, as Professor Raleigh says, “a carnival of plunder.” 
Silver and gold in wedges and bars “ of the fashion and 
bigness of a brickbat,” silk and fine linen, china ware 
and precious stones, crucifixes set with “goodly great 
emeralds,” poured into the ships in a continuous stream. 
Great Spanish vessels waited them, laden from the king- 
dom of Peru, lying innocently at anchor without guard or 
suspicion. The tale reads like some coloured opium 
dream. But the intoxication does not spring solely from 
the material glitter of the words. The profusion of the 
earth itself seems typical of the whole age, and the grosser 
counterpart of that opulence of the imagination which was 
now yielding treasures of another sort. The bleak voyages 
to the north and the north-east bear such sentences as 
that quoted by Professor Raleigh: “There is no land un- 
habitable, nor sea innavigable.” Gilbert, in the teeth 
of the storm, is seen by those in the Hinde, “ sitting 
abaft with a book in his hand” and crving, “We are as 
near to Heaven by sea as bv land.” Suddenly the ship's 
I'ghts went out, and they were seen no more. Wherever 
you open the book you may find some rough phrase to be 
tuned to such melody, and as you go along you may be 
your own poet. 

Professor Raleigh meanwhile keeps the larger scheme 
of the work before you, and makes these phrases its 
natural ornament. Anyone, then, who owns the original 
text will wish to complete it with this luminous and 
authoritative comment. 





SOME RECENT BOOKS ON ECONOMICS. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TAXATION. By G. Armitage- 
Smith. London: John Murray. 1906. 5s. 


INTEREST AND SavinG. By E. C. K. Gonner. London: Mac- 
millan. 1906. 38. 6d. net. 
Essays IN Economics. By H. Stanley Jevons. London: Mac- 
millan. 1905. 
Mr. ARMITAGE-SMITH has chosen an ambitious title for 
his book on The Principles and Methods of Taxation. 
In fact, the book (with the exception of one chapter) 
treats of the English system of taxation, but this is a 
merit. English taxation has simple methods and, at 
any rate, one principle—namely, that the fundamental 
object of a tax is to raise money. It is therefore all the 
more remarkable that before the appearance of Mr. 
Armitage-Smith’s book there was no book giving a clear 
and concise account of the English system. The task is 
by no means easy. A description of the taxes cannot be 
both brief and accurate, and in most aases cannot be 
accurate without introducing technicalities. Further 
than this the incidence of a tax cannot be properly dis- 
cussed without a considerable amount of abstract econo- 
mic theory; while to state what the taxes are without 
any hint of their ultimate effects might grossly mislead 
the student. A middle course is difficult to steer. Mr. 
Armitage-Smith, in order to avoid being engulfed in the 
Charybdis of refined analysis, has but narrowly avoided 
the Scylla of dogmatism. There is but little doubt that 
some of the statements as to incidence contained in this 
little book are neither proved nor exactly true; there is 
also a little doubt that some of the descriptions—for 
example, in the account of the death duties—are not, 
from a technical point of view, accurate; but, paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem, this is a great merit in the book. Only 
those whose business it hias been to expound such sub- 





jects as death duties to students ignorant of the elements 
of the law of property will realise that an accurate state- 
ment requires so much elaboration that it becomes not 
merely confusing, but positively misleading. After all, a 
book and a book of reference are too widely different 
things; a criticism which blames a book for not being a 
digest is no criticism. Here we have a book easily and 
clearly written; a book for beginners, stating broad 
principles and general tendencies; a book in which the 
wood is not obscured by the trees. What more can the 
critic say ? Like most articles of utility, it satisfies a 
long-felt want; students should be and will be grateful 
to the author. The ordinary citizen is now able with but 
little exertion to understand the outlines of the English 
system; he will be able, after reading this book, to take 
a more intelligent view of the Budget, and perhaps he 
will be induced to aarry his studies further. 

Professor Gonner’s Interest and Saving discusses 
more profound topics. The fact that interest exists 
leads most people to consider that it is necessary, partly 
as an incentive by way of addition to the |property, the 
enjoyment of which is postponed, partly as a deterrent 
to prevent the gradual consumption of it. A careful 
analysis of these grounds brings to light many interesting 
difficulties and refinements ; it is possible to question the 
necessity of interest as an incentive to saving, and if, on 
the second ground, there is a need for a minimum rate 
of interest, the actual rate differs from this minimum 
rate. Professor Gonner discusses the various questions 
with subtlety; he balances one consideration against 
another; ‘his general conclusion on this point may be 
given in his own words: 

“It is probable, though not certain, that a minimum 
rate of interest will increase capital somewhat, in many 
cases owing to the deferred consumption of what is saved. 
It is certain that against the increase thus effected must 
be set the decrease which occurs when interest is paid 
when not required. It is far from certain that the present 
disinclination to use savings in some form of terminable 
annuity will prove permanent, in which case interest will 
diminish the amount of saving required for a given 
annuity. A very careful distinction should be made 
between the two inquiries as to presént need and the 
ésséntial and inseparable need for interest as a means of 

~ securing accumulation in a high degree. This is particu- 
larly important in the more general instance, dealt with 
first, since whatever the case now, the growth of appre- 
hension undoubtedly points to a time when the preserva- 
tion of the total sum will be a sufficient reward for post- 
ponement in consumption. Should this be so, the need 
for even a minimum rate of interest, however small, will 
rest entirely on the prominence it gives to objects which 
are more distant and demand a longer period for their 
satisfaction.” 

The importance of this conclusion is evident. Under 
present conditions a higher rate of interest is paid than 
is necessary for bringing capital into existence and opera- 
tion. The unnecessary part of the payment is a rent 
in some respects analogous to other forms of economic 
rent, to which Professor Gonner has given the name of 
Postponer’ss rent. Yet we must not be led into false 
analogies; there are important differences between Post- 
poner’s rent and those differential advantages which are 
familiar under the names of Consumer's rent and Pro- 
ducer’s rent. These differences are carefully pointed 
out by Professor Gonner. The most interesting is that, 
whereas in the case of wages a payment in excess of 
the marginal rate often tends to increase the efficiency 
of labour, a high rate of interest has no effect upon the 
efficiency of capital. What, then, could socialism do 
to reduce or abrogate interest? This difficult question 
is treated rather shortly; the conclusion arrived at is 
that complete State ownership and management would be 
necessary. From this brief account it will be seen that 
questions of difficulty and importance are discussed in 
this book. In a second part the author proceeds to con- 
sider interest in relation to theories of distribution. 
Economic science has not yet evolved a completely satis- 
factory theory of distribution; there ate various “ residual 
theories ”"—that is, theories which assume that some 
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class—the capitalist, the entrepreneur, or the landlord 
(as the case may be) get what is over when the other fac- 
tors of production are remunerated at marginal rates ; there 
is Wicksteed’s theory, which depends on the fact that 
when all the factors are remunerated at marginal rates no 
residue remains ; and there are many other theories, both 
statistical and dynamical. Professor Gonner discusses 
that class of theories which treat distribution as analogcus 
to exchange and points out that the assumptions involved 
in such treatment are not justified by facts. He then 
proceeds to point out the differences between the relation 
of wages and labour on the one hand and interest and 
capital on the other; and, finally, lays down certain 
features which a correct theory of distribution should 
possess. The whole matter is too intricate to discuss in 
these columns; and, since the author does not expound 
a complete theory of distribution, is not easy at once 
to grasp the full significance of his criticisms. The book 
is written with an easy style and an absence of techni- 
cality ; there is nothing in it to frighten the general reacer, 
yet it is a book for the professional economist. A hasty 
judgment should not be passed upon a careful piece of 
work, which will undoubtedly add to the author's reputa- 
tion. An excellent analysis of the contents adds greatly 
to the value of these essays. 

Mr. Jevons’s Essays in Economics form a striking 
contrast to the two books alreadv discussed. There is a 
most refreshing directness in statement, but, on the 
whole, Mr. Jevons makes no very important contribution 
to the subject. With great justice we are told that: 

““Economics would become a more living science, far 

more useful in its practical applications, if it became more 
psychologic in its method, if there were more introspection, 
and if its theories were founded on a more rigorous and 
detailed analysis of ultimate motives.” 

But has Mr. Jevons studied psychology ? Is it true 
that “the motive which underlies almost all the actions 
of men is a desire to experience pleasure and avoid 
pain” ? Is it true that “the feelings of man are of twu 
kinds only—pleasurable and painful” ? Are such state- 
ments accepted by most psychologists ? Much of the 
psychology in this book appears to be of rather doubtful 
value. Mr. Jevons is not the first economist whose 
psychology was rather crude, but as he properly appre- 
ciates the importance of psycholorv he must not com- 
plain if, as may happen, some of his psychology is rather 
roughly handled. Nor, again, is he altogether happy in 
his coinages—‘“ Potulity (for potential utility) is not 
happy. “ Potutity” wov'? have been better if a word is 
really needed. “ Dispotulity” is certainly going too far. 
The essay No. V., on exchange and capital, is merely a 
synopsis of lectures, and should not have been printed in 
this form. “ Representative money” is defined in terms 
of “money,” which, in its turn, is defined as “a med.um 
of exchange, and also functions as a measure of R.E.” 
By R.E. the author means “a simnle ratio of exchange.” 
“Pecunity,” which also occurs in Essay V., is probably 
another of the author’s coinages. Yet, in spite of ine 
fact that Essays in Economics afford a good target for 
hostile criticism, the essays are not without merit. There 
is a freshness about them; the author has thoucht fcr 
himself; he has taken pains to be clear, and has been 
successful in doing so; he will do better; at present his 
equipment is inferior to his mind. 





THE DECLINE OF HELLENISM. 


THe Strver AGE OF THE GREEK WortpD. By John Pentland 
Mahaffy, D.C.L. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 13s. 6d. net. 
It has been said that if the course of history for the next 
thousand years could have been revealed to Aristotle he 
would have died of grief. Certainly there would have 
been no comfort for his soul in any detail of it, and the 
earlier centuries of those thousand years are the saddest 
of all to read about, because thev still keep so much of 
the fading glory of the past. Professor Mahaffy begins 








this book with a chapter on the disasters which the Roman 
Conquest brought to Hellenism, and most of it is really 
an account, written with great vividness and impartiality, 
of the death blows which the tyranny of the Roman Re- 
public struck at the civilisation of the ancient world. 
Historians have given many reasons for the decline of the 
Roman Empire, but they have seldom understood that 
the mischief was done before the Empire was established ; 
indeed, that it could only have been established upon a 
dying world. The nations were content with the Empire 
and its admirable machinery of government because their 
hopes were dead and their wills broken. In the time of 
Augustus there were, in fact, no nations in the civilised 
world except the Jews; there were only individuals who 
asked for nothing except to be left in peace to their own 
private concerns. This death of the nations was brought 
about in less than two hundred years by the blind tyranny 
of the Roman Republic. “ The officers of the Roman Re- 
public,” says Protessor Mahaffy, “were the worst tyrants 
whom the world has yet seen,” and that not merely through 
their own vices, but because their State was less fitted to 
govern an empire than any other known to history. The 
worst of the emperors could do but little harm to the 
provinces, when once a good machinery of government 
was established ; but the Roman pro-consuls were each of 
them to their own provinces what Nero or Domitian were to 
the Court without any of the fears which must sometimes 
have checked the cruelty of those emperors; and besides 
the tyranny of the pro-consuls there was the tyranny, even 
more intimate, of the trading and tax-gathering and 
money-lending knights. Indeed, the government of the 
Roman Republic was an association of capitalists, whose 
one object was to exploit the subject peoples without pity 
and without limit; and the subject peoples had no 
remedy against them. They destroyed trade wherever 
they went, either by open plunder or by the competition 
of their slave labour. Sometimes the slaves themselves 
rose against them in wild and hopeless contests, as Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy calls them, which, he says, were “the 
earliest protests against the republican conquest of the 
world and indicate that here lie the forces which will 
overthrow it.” The Republic was overthrown when at 
last it became intolerable to itself and fearful of its own 
iniquities. The Romans saw that civilisation must pass 
away and their own power with it, unless they put that 
power under some control; and this was the real reason 
why Cesar and Augustus were able to establish the Em- 
pire. But by that time the harm was done. Hellenism, 
the great civilising force of the world, had lost all its 
energy, and nothing remained except to preserve what was 
left of its former achievements. The future of the world 
was no longer with Hellenism but with the energy of 
unknown barbarians still far away from the Mediter- 
ranean shores, and with the faiths and ideas of the East. 
Professor Mahaffy has already described for us the Hel- 
lenistic Empires in their prime. In this book he de- 
scribes broadly and yet in vivid detail, the oriental re- 
actions against them. There was an Egyptian reaction in 
Egypt, and we are not altogether wrong when we think 
of Cleopatra, with all the blood of the Ptolemies in her 
veins, as an Egyptian queen. In India the reaction 
came sooner and was more complete. Chandragupta, 
who conquered Alexander’s Indian province and made 
himself an empire beyond the Indus, had nothing Greek 
about him, though he was allied with Seleucus. His 
grandson, Acoka, was the first great Ru:I¢hist Prince. No 
doubt his power was strengthened by Greek methods of 
orvanisation, but he used that power to spread an oriental 
faith and a philosophy wholly of the East. His mis- 
sionaries penetrated to Syria and prepared the way for 
the invasion of Europe by oriental ideas. That invasion 
came more than 250 years later with Christianity, the 
power that succeeded the dying Hellenism, and_ its 
coming was a proof that the end of Hellenism was at 
hand. 

Though Alexander's empire seemed the triumph of 
Heilenism, yet that empire, by giving a new coherence 
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and efficiency to different eastern peoples, prepared the 
way for the victory of oriental ideas; and Professor 
Mahaffy remarks that Alexander himself was determined 
to be, not a Greek, but an Iranian monarch. It was his 
conception of a world empire that broke down the barriers 
between the thought of the West and the thought of the 
East ; and it was the moral bankruptcy of the West under 
the Roman tyranny that left it open to the invasion of 
eastern ideas, just as its material bankruptcy left it open 
to the invasion of the Barbarians. During all this period, 
and, indeed, from the time of Alexander, Greece itself 
played a smaller part in the history of the world than the 
Hellenistic empires. Hellenism began to die first in its 
home, and what really killed it was not Macedon or the 
Romans, but the Peloponnessian war, which taught the 
Greeks to forswear their noblest faiths and to distrust 
their best ideas. Morally, as Professor Mahaffy points 
out, the Romans soon came to despise the Greeks, and 
they had good reason, though their own tyranny and folly 
completed the degradation of Greece. Up to the 
first generation of the Christian Era Greece 
yrew poorer and more wretched and more insignificant. 
Then, with the tranquillity and better government of the 
Empire, there was a revival in material prosperity, espe- 
cially under Claudius, who, poor old man, was free at 
least from the cold Roman contempt for everything weak. 
Professor Mahaffy has an excellent chapter on the state 
of Greece from Augustus to Vespasian and another on 
Plutarch and his times. The most curious characteristic 
of Greek society in this period of tranquillity and exhaus- 
tion was its laborious unreality. The political instincts 
of the Greeks still persisted, though political life was 
impossible to them. They were like captive beavers still 
building dams when there is no running water to be con- 
trolled. They disputed endlessly about boundaries as they 
had once made endless wars. They seem to have done 
nothing except “assemble in sham political unions or 
attend public feasts and games; enjoy the amusements 
provided for them by the liberality of the State or of 
wealthy individuals ; and pass resolutions and decrees of 
gratitude and of deification to those who satisfied their 
sordid wants; and occasionally riot for amusement or 
some trivial cause of offence.” The old Greek vice of 
envy still persisted, and the rich were always bribing 
the poor that they might be forgiven for their wealth. Yet 
in this society lived Plutarch, whose words have inspired 
Shakespeare and been the favourite reading of great men ; 
who has done more perhaps to spread Hellenic ideas 
through the modern world than any writer of the prime ; 
and the fact that Greece could produce Plutarch in its 
last decline should prevent us from despising it with a 
cold Roman contempt. It is not the least of Professor 
Mahaffy’s merits that, though his own political ideas are 
hardly liberal, he always writes of Greece with the tender- 
ness of one who knows what Greece has done for the 
world. 





ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THe ProGRess oF ART IN THE CENTURY. By William Sharp. 
To which is added a History of Music in the Nineteenth 
Century by Elizabeth A. Sharp. “The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” Series. London: Chambers. §s. net. 

THis review must begin with a protest against the attempt 

which is made in this book to relate the history of music in 

the nineteenth century in seventy-three pages. It would be 
impossible to do this anyhow, but when the seventy-three 
pages follow 370 given to art, and when we remember that 
the music of the nineteenth century is immeasurably 
more valuable than its art, the arrangement condemns 
itself. Mrs. Sharp has done her best, but what can she 
tell us about Tchaikowsky in ten lines or about Schubert 
in a page? Romantic music in Germany has but ten 
pages altogether. The briefest of writers would want 
twenty to tell us what romantic music is. Mrs. Sharp can 
only pass hurriedly from one great name to another. No 








doubt against her will, she is as breathless as an American 
tourist in a famous city. 

Mr. Sharp seems to have been bewildered by the 
magnitude of his task. He attempted at first, he has 
told us in his preface, “to narrate the development of the 
fine arts in the nineteenth century, if possible, organically 
and proportionately.” But after this scheme was pre- 
pared and some of the book done he found it “ advisable 
to relinquish an intention that could not be realised ade- 
quately without making the volume simply an uninterest- 
ing text-book of statistics.” That is to say, he, too, with 
his 370 pages, found he had not space enough 
to do what he wanted to do. Also perhaps 
it would have been beyond his powers to carry 
on a continuous narrative and criticism of all 
the schools of Europe simultaneously. He therefore 
wrote an account of English art in his first 260 pages, 
an account of American in his next eight, an account of 
Dutch in his next three, and so on through all the nations, 
giving twenty-six pages to France. It is clear from these 
figures that he treats English art on a different scale from 
the art of the other nations ; and it is not quite clear why 
he does so. At any rate, the difference lessens the value 
of his book considerably. It would really be worth a 
critic’s while to show the true relation between the different 
schools of Europe in a century when they have been more 
closely related than ever before; and this has never yet 
been thoroughly done. The most prominent fact about 
painting ever since 1830 has been the predominance of 
the French school. Whether or no the French have pro- 
duced greater painters than we have, they have certainly 
influenced the rest of the world far more. Not merely in 
America, which in painting is a mere province of France, 
but in Germany and Russia and Scandinavia, a hundred 
French painters are known for one English, and everyone 
begins by learning, so to speak, to paint in French. ‘This 
fact is not made as plain as it might be in Mr. Sharp’s 
book, although he mentions it more than once. 

Another fault, and a grave one, is that he does not 
always seem to know the really good from the middling. 
“ Boecklin,” he says, “ is the greatest lyricist in colour of 
the modern world. It is his language, and he has a strange 
divinity in it. No modern painter has his imaginative 
range, width, depth.” It is difficult to argue about Boeck- 
lin’s imagination. To most people, except Germans, he 
seems to have more will than imagination. But it is as 
certain as anything can be in art criticism that colour is not 
his language. On the other hand, Mr. Sharp says very 
strangely of Watts that he can imagine him a greater 
writer than painter. He seems to think that he was not 
a great painter at all. Those who can _ paint 
themselves are nearly all agreed that Watts was the 
greatest artist technically since Turner, and it is only 
possible to understand his art when we understand its 
technical excellence. He failed sometimes because he 
was always trying to do the most difficult things; but so 
did Tintoret and Rembrandt. 

On the whole, however, the book contains a useful 
account of English painting in the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Sharp is sometimes too kind to mediocrities ; but he 
makes it pretty plain which painters count and which do 
not ; and he shows their relation to each other with some 
skill. The chapters on foreign art are not so good, partly 
because they are far too short and partly because Mr. 
Sharp was not so well acquainted with foreign art as with 
English. Sometimes he is rather rash in his compliments 
and prophecies. He says, for instance, that “ America 
has made a more wonderful beginning than any other 
country has done,” and that “it may be that the greatest 
developments, perhaps the greatest art of the twentieth 
century, will arise in this new and vast commonwealth of 
gathered nations.” It may be, of course, that the best 
music of the future will come from England—indeed, it 
is more likely, though there is no particular reason to ex- 
pect it, than that the great painting of the future will 
come from America, however new and vast she may be. 
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WESTERN CULTURE IN EASTERN LANDS. 
WESTERN CULTURE IN EASTERN Lanps. By Arminius Vambéry, 
C.V.O. London: John Murray. 12s. net. 

Tue late Russo-Japanese war among other results has set 
the ball of literature on Eastern subjects rolling, accumula- 
ting works upon works, chiefly of a morbidly-sentimental, 
vulgarly-heroic, and crassly-ignorant nature. Professor 
Arminius Vambéry’s volume cannot, however, be classed 
in any of the above categories ; he is too well acquainted 
with. his subject to fail to make it both interesting and in- 
structive. Whilst we in India ever fear the safety of our 
North-West frontier, we really have little knowledge of the 
methods of Russian civilisation as compared with those 

of our own. 

Professor Vambéry divides his book into three parts 
the first dealing with the civilising influence of Russia, the 
second with that of England, and the third with the future 
of Islam. Naturally, the main interest centres in the first 
two—in fact, the third is rather out of place, if not super- 
fluous. The methods adopted by the two great Western 
Empires in the East are curiously dissimilar, that of 
Russia being almost entirely of a military and religious 
nature, whilst ours is of a commercial and colonising one. 
gradually growing into a close amalgamation of Western 
and Eastern principles, leaving conversion strictly alone 
in the hands of private individuals, recognising all faiths 
and establishing none. 

On the last page of his work the author quotes the 
following words from the Koran: “To hurry is the devil's 
work, to linger is well-pleasing to God,” and to every 
traveller in the East this placid sluggishness of the native 
must be one of the first characteristics that strikes him 
and one of the very last that he is able to overcome. Yet 
nothing is permanent, but must either move or disappear ; 
and the East is waking up, not so much—as the author 
states—through the oppression of her Western neighbours. 


as through the influx of luxury, culture, and liberty that 
their invasion has introduced. 

The Russian, wherever he has gone, has taken his 
religion with him, administering it free, and if not eagerly 
swallowed, then forcing it down the throats of his con- 
verts. His proselytising has not always been an unmixed 


blessing. Ignorant priests, knowing nothing of the Koran 
or of the social and religious customs of the Moham- 
medan races, which their country had subjugated, intro- 
duced into Asia a religion which was as fanatical as the 
Islamism of Turkestan was grotesque ; and the result was 
a lowering in the already low moral condition of the 
country. “Alcohol and prostitution, on the other hand, 
which in my time were unknown things in Central Asia, 
have now assumed terrible dimensions there” (p. 55). 
Idols are replaced by ikons, the population is im- 
poverished, flocks have diminished, reindeers are extir- 
pated, and in all the land of the Voguls there is to this 
day not one school to be found (p. 105). Where schools 
have been built religion is almost exclusively taught. No 
wonder that we hear of many of the Mohammedan popu 
lation refusing to send their children to them, when the 
motto of one of the priestly instructors was: “He who 
cannot pay cannot receive the Church’s blessing, or else 
must be heavily fined” (p. 106). Many other injustices 
the author points out, but considers that although the 
Russians are a semi-Asiatic race they are not so well 
qualified to propagate Western culture in the East as we 
ourselves ; yet, nevertheless, he asserts that the Double 
Cross will triumph in the end, and “that Russian culture 
is always and in every respect to be preferred to the 
primitive culture of the Asiatic.” 

Turning to the second part, we find the supreme 
difference between Russian and English rule is, that with 
the latter religioa is not the principal power. In India at 
the present day there are fewer than 3,000,000 Christians, 
and the only one of note is the vacillating Dhulip Singh ; 
many of these also are only so in name, as the last census 
pointed out. The “Pax Britannica” has, indeed, done 
much for India. It has introduced commerce, improved 





agriculture, and built canals; abolished such barbarous 
customs as sati (Akbar made it voluntary nearly 300 years 
ago) and infanticide, reduced taxation, partially broken 
caste, and rendered the country as safe to travel in as Eng- 
land itself. But Professor Vambéry does not point out that 
45 per cent. of the population are permanently starving, 
that infant mortality is higher in India than in any other 
country, that though sati has been abolished the present 
lot of the Indian widow is almost more cruel than were 
the flames of her husband's pyre, that food has enor- 
mously increased in price and so rendered taxation indi- 
rectly higher, and that the warlike race under the present 
quietude have become effeminate and are speedily de- 
generating. He states himself that the average yearly in- 
come per head is Rs. 27; it has, in other works, been 
estimated as low as Rs. 20, and even Rs. 17. He also 
mentions the visible effects of Western influence in such 
organisations as the Brahmo and Prarthama Somaj, but, 
curiously, says nothing of the Arya Samaj, a much more 
influential body, founded by Swami Dayanand Saraswati, 
numbering several million supporters. 

This volume, though interesting, is in many ways 
superficial, and evidently intended for the popular reader, 
who is not aware that an “anna” is equal to one penny, 
that an “ikon” is a holy picture, and that “sahib” is 
equivalent to master. Several mistakes also occur. On 
page 152 we find mentioned 150,000 native soldiers and 
76,243 English—“ that is to say about one-fifth English 
and four-fifths native soldiers,” which should be one-third 
and two-thirds; and on page 276, the Taj (Tj Mahal) 
mentioned as “a mausoleum to the favourite wife of 
Akhbar,” which is incorrect, since it was built by Shah 
Jehan in honour of his Sultana Nurjehan. 





FICTION. 


PROFIT AND Loss. By John Oxenham. 
and Co. 1906. 6s. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A PRINCESS. 
6s. 
THE first half of Profit and Loss is devoted to the scaf- 
folding ar.d building of a plot of the type more or less 
beloved by the circulating-library readers in search of 
mild excitement. Frazer Burney, the son of a private 
banker, forges a cheque on the firm for £950, and the 
ruined bank clerk, George Barty, consents to take the 
crime on himself and suffer the penalty, in return ior the 
sum of £6,000, to be paid to his family. The relations 
of the Burney and Barty families are resumed in the 
second generation, young Barty taking charge of Frazer 
Burney’s son, who is mentally deficient, ete. This is the 
orthodox dish, and we confess we should not have 
troubled to investigate Mr. Oxenham’s bill of fare if he 
had not struck out a new line in the second half of the 
book, which is largely concerned with his hero’s experi- 
ences of New Grub-street. George Barty first gets into 
touch with Fleet-street by writing a clever story which 
Mr. Johnson, the publisher of “ halfpenny rag novelettes,” 
accepts, subject to the characters “ being sprung up three 
or four steps. Make ’em into dooks and duchesses, or 
at all events lords and ladies. And then I thought you 
could spice it up a bit towards the end.” George soon 
becomes a member of The Quills, a club of Fleet- 
street journalists, and the horrors of the New Grub-street 
atmosphere are slowly wafted to us _ through 
the literary shop talked by various characters on the 
staff of The Comet, The Round Table, etc. The best 
thing in the novel is the description of the incessant strain 
and worry of the harassed proprietor of the new journal, 
The Round Table, when he has put his last penny in the 
venture and the monthly returns from sales and advertise- 
ments are still insufficient to meet the demands 
of the printers and papermakers. The objectionable 
assistant editor of The Comet, Mr. Foxley, whose novel, 
Souls of Fire, has been boomed by the publishers, 
Adhem and Pough, and has sold 50,000 copies, is also 
well drawn; but the peculiar nauseating atmosphere of 
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literary commercialism is, we think, caught by Mr. Oxen- 
ham better than he guesses. For in the portraits of the 
advertising canvasser, Mr. Cato, and the authors of penny 
novelettes, the brothers Chubb, he has failed to satirise 
those shoppy elements in “the literary life” which so 
often lower it in dignity beneath the level of a petty 
tradesman. Better be an acrobat than the journalist or 
hack who is at the beck and call of “the trade.” As 
the circle of readers widens so the commercial man ex- 
ploits the field of literature more thoroughly and the pro- 
duction of literature is placed “on a business footing,” to 
meet the public’s demand. Thus a great deal of the 
purely commercial booming by Messrs Adhem and Pough 
of Souls of Fire and similar literary rubbish is done in 
the shape of literary news through the medium of the 
Press. And the result is that a sort of spiritual alliance 
springs up between the hack writers and the business men 
who are pushing them, which is more prejudicial to the 
interests of literature than was the old enmity between 
the booksellers and their eighteenth century drudges. Mr. 
Oxenham’s description of journalistic and literary life is 
cut short just at the point where his revelations become 
most interesting, and in his last hundred pages he switches 
us into the plot again, with all its comcomitants of dead 
convicts turning out to be very much alive, and mysterious 
bigamists claiming parental control over lovely heroines 
and putative daughters, etc. No doubt Mr. Oxenham knows 
the tastes of his public, and we must certainly acknowledge 
the workmanlike manner in which he keeps all the com- 
plicated machinery going till he reaches his penultimate 
sentence, “ Things are better than they might have been, 
and certainly better than I ever dared hope.” 

Is it better to be a princess or a hack-writer ? is a 
conundrum that will be answered according to the taste of 
the readers of the two novels Profit and Loss. and 
The Confessions of a Princess, a book which should not 
fall into the hands of the young persoa. The heroine of 
the story marries a Prince Johann, who is a member of 
the royal family of presumably one of the minor German 
States, and the vulgarity, intrigue, spying, backbiting, 
and general falsity of the court at Ebenstadt is 
such as to poison the existence of anybody not 
born deaf and dumb. The narrative is written with a 
spiteful intensity that argues it may very well 
be the work of an ex-lady-in-waiting, who has old scores 
to pay out for years of silent mortifications at court. 
It may, indeed, be the work of a princess with literary 
ambitions for aught we know, though if so it is strange 
that she should give us minute particulars of the many oc- 
casions on which she played her husband false. The vulgar 
interest of the book lies in these adulterous scenes, but 
we are bound to add that there is decided cleverness in 
the whole ugly picture of the sufferings -of the r yal 
family at the hands of the tyrannical martinet the King 
of Menteberg. The house of Menteberg is mentally and 
physically a degenerate stock, its domestic and matri- 
monial affairs are a ceaseless round of squabbles and 
scandals, and the unhappy head, in assuming control of 
the family affairs of all his sons and daughters-in-law, 
only succeeds in driving this one into the lunatic asylum 
and that one out of the kingdom. The title-page does not 
tell us whether there is a German edition, or if so what 
reception has befallen it, but we should surmise that the 
publisher would be indicted for Jése majesté, and that Ger- 
man Socialists would be delighted at its revelations. It is 
a difficult question whether a scandalous chronicle of the 
nature of these Confessions, calculated to bring royalty 
into contempt, should be welcomed or not, when the 
truth of the picture can only be estimated by the few 
people already behind the scenes. It is, of course, very 
easy to publish a spiteful attack, and no r-ply can possibly 
be made except by the aid of the long arm of the law. 
Even if The Confessions be written by a cashiered 
governess, it may, of course, contain a substantially true, 
if malicious, picture of the manners and morals of royal 
folk whose constant desire it must be to escape into the 
privacy of blessed obscurity. 





THE ~~~ By Paul Urquhart. London’, Ward, Lock and 
Co. 6s, 


THE MysTERY OF MAGDALEN. By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. 
London: John Long. 6s. 


WHEN one opens an English novel dealing, however re- 
motely, with Russia and the mechanism of Russian 
government, it is with every confidence of having one’s 
feelings severely harrowed during the course of the tale. 
Traps will be laid for the innocent, and blood will flow 
generously. It is inevitable that present events should 
bring forth such novels as Mr. Urquhart’s—a natural en- 
deavour to profit by the tide of public interest—and when 
an exciting plot of the semi-political order is in question, 
Russia affords doubtless as good a background as any. 
The Eagles deals with the adventures of Hubert Gas- 
coigne, of the British Diplomatic Service, consequent 
upon kis being accidentally involved in the oils 
of an enterprising and bloodthirsty secret society, 
and they are certainly of a sufficiently varied and 
hairbreadth character to satisfy the most exacting devourer 
of better-class sensational fiction. The plot is well- 
balanced, and the action of the story runs crisply. But 
what one really admires in the author is the splendid ease 
with which he introduces into his novel such figures as 
the late Father Gapon and the present Tsar; in fact, the 
‘ale hinges upon a service rendered by the young diplomat 
to the Tsar when the latter is travelling incognito, in 
lending him his own passport, and how the Emperor re- 
appears to save the hero at the eleventh hour by restoring 
the missing credentials. 

The Mystery of Magdalen is a pretty enough love 
story, the scene of which is Jaid in a bungalow village 
near Brighton. A fictitious marriage announcement 
(which, by the way, is never explained) brings together 
hero and heroine, the latter a beautiful young Russian 
girl, whose family have suffered persecution, and whose 
life is vowed to the cause of vengeance. The mystery 
which surrounds Magdalen for a long while threatens the 
happiness of the young couple, but all is brought even- 
tually into the daylight of a satisfactory conclusion. There 
are some delightful people among the characters of the 
tale, and the story of the rout of the scandal-mongering 
old women of Skoreham, by their own clergyman, 1s most 
humorously told. 





INSURANCE. 
THE NEW AMERICAN INSURANCE LAWS. 


Tue first day of January of next year will be the begin- 
ning of a new epoch as regards life assurance in the 
United States. From that date the recently passed insur- 
ance laws take full effect, and it is not easy to find words 
to express briefly the sweeping nature of the enactments 
which have resulted from the Armstrong inquiry. The 
text is lengthy, filling over 130 octavo pages. It is a 
bold, unflinching, strenuous effort to render impossible 
in the future, not merely the scandals of the past, but to 
banish the less serious faults also. 

To the official mind the requirements must be re- 
pugnant in the extreme. The individuality of the offices 
is taken away. That is the heavy price they have to pay 
for the transgressions of the past. A cast-iron set of 
regulations is given them, under which they have to con- 
duct their affairs under severe penalties. No longer are 
they masters in their own houses. 

’ It cannot be said that in the past the New York com- 
panies have been mainly conducted in the interests of 
the insured. Now, however, a period is put to official 
ambition. The ingenious devices, which have concealed 
from ordinary insurers the real bonus-earning power 
of the businesses, are swept away. In the future the de- 
gree of profitableness of the policies of the American 
offices will be even more easily judged than those of 
British ones. On all new assurances the former will de- 
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clare annual bonuses, while quinquennial ones are still 
the rule here. 

Of the various forceful enactments, perhaps the most 
striking are those relating to new business. A scale is laid 
down as to what is the maximum amount of new assurance 
which offices of different sizes may transact in any year. 
For those of the largest size, which includes the three 
great New York offices, the maximum is £ 30,000,000 
sterling. ‘To show how stringent this provision is it may 
be said that the New York Life Assurance Company in 
1905 issued policies for £62,428,988, but next year it 
will have to cut down the transactions to less than half. 
In all the future the potentialities of the offices are to be 
kept down to this point. These companies have been 
running in the past an unchecked race for the foremost 
place, but it has ended in this strait-jacket. Not only 
is there a moderate limit put to the new business, but 
they are restricted on the amount they may pay for it. 
The commission rates can probably be equal to those of 
British offices, but the lavish expenditure of years gone 
by can no longer be repeated. All the initial expenses 
(insurers’ medical fees, etc.) may not exceed the provision 
for expenses in the first year’s premiums; and the gain 
from the selection of lines during the first five years is 
estimated by a prescribed rule. 

Another very drastic provision dealing with an en- 
tirely different phase is the requirement that lists of all 
policyholders entitled to vote are once a year to be placed 
at the principal office and all the general agencies in the 
States and abroad. These lists are to be prepared at least 
five months before the election, and to be subject to in- 
spection and copy at any time during business hours by 
any policyholder or his authorised representative. No 
proxy will be valid unless executed within two months of 
the election. It must be very unpleasant for an office to 
have its lists of policyholders inspected by virtually any- 
one ; but the great question is, Will a really popular elec- 
tion of directors result? Some light on that question will 
soon be obtained, for a severe struggle is now going on 
between the friends of the present régime and a very 
powerful policyholders’ committee. If the latter obtain 
the victory, it ought to be easy to maintain control in the 
future. In a greater degree than in the past, the bulk 
of the business will come from the United Stafes, easily 
within reach, and the infusing annually of some new blood 
should be feasible. The law has done all that is pos- 
sible ; it now remains to be seen whether the policyholders 
can avail themselves of their franchise, so as to really 
possess the reins of power. The intense popular feeling 
which has brought into being the present remarkable en- 
actments will in all probability make sure that the work 
of reform is not impeded by unsympathetic directorates. 

Another instance of the thoroughgoing nature of the 
new laws is that an affidavit by a single policyholder on 
any matter connected with an office may, if the State 
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Superintendent of Insurance considers a good case has 
been made out, lead to a searching investigation. This 
official has always had ample power, but the exercise of 
these powers in the past has been far from satisfactory. 
It is a weak point of the present Act that the salary of the 
superintendent is but $7,000 per annum. Considering 
the enormous interests he has to deal with and the great 
powers with which he is armed, the salary seems decidedly 
too small. In years to come, however, the security of the 
policyholders will not depend so much on him as it has 
done in the past. The insured themselves, by the exer- 
cise of their votes, should be able to do a good deal to 
make sure of purity in the administration. 

To those familiar with life insurance the abolition 
of the “accumulation bonus periods,” as regards new 
business, and the substitution of annual bonuses, will be 
of almost dramatic interest. It is on the system of long 
bonus periods that these vast offices have been built up. 
But the system with its estimates, nearly always unrealised, 
if not unrealisable, led to widespread disappointment and 
a number of law suits. The new plan is simple, prompt, 
and should of itself stimulate the management to economy 
and prudent management. The old business will have to 
be worked out according to the terms of the policies, so 
that there will be two distinct and, indeed, opposite bonus 
systems running concurrently. The division of the profits 
between the old and new plans will be a difficult matter, 
and the tendency may be to favour the new, as the busi- 
ness will be done under it for the future. 

The Act prescribes five forms of policies for whole- 
of-life contracts, limited payment assurance, endowment 
assurance, endowments without insurance, and _ short 
period insurances for a-fixed number of years only. In 
every case the documents must contain the whole of the 
contract, and it will be illegal to state that the policy is sub- 
ject to “articles of association,” or any other qualifying 
deed or document whatever. 

It is provided that the annual reports should give a 
vast amount of detailed information. Af] the main par- 
ticulars of management will become public property. Strin- 
gent regulations are also made as to the investment of 
the funds and the publication of particulars containing 
each item of stock bought and each sum lent. 

These laws will have one effect not at all in the minds 
of the originators. They will keep the insurance com- 
panies of other countries out of the United States. It is 
safe to say that British managers would rather preserve 
the freedom under which their offices have risen and 
become strong than sacrifice it for the sake of an extended 
field. 

W. R. Dovey. 





NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


CHEAP Money. 


If surface indications were to be entirely trusted it 
would look as though the market might calculate on a 
perfect glut of money for some time to come. The 
Bank continues to secure the bulk of the gold arriving 
from abroad, Lombard Street has wiped off most of its 
indebtedness, and call-loan rates have become easier 
and easier, pulling discounts down with them till fine 
bills scarcely command more than 2} per cent. It is 
all very beautiful and not a little mysterious, but how 
long these conditions are to last it would be rash to 
prophesy. For my own part, I do not see any reason 
to modify the opinion that the autumn will be a time 
of considerable strain, and it may very easily be a good 
deal worse than that having regard to the difficulties 
which may have to be faced in certain foreign centres. 
But for the present everything looks rosy enough and 
so long as it does not create a feeling of undue 
optimism, it is helpful and welcome. But caution is 
still necessary both in the Money and Stock markets, 
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and it will be a pity if rates are allowed to slip away 
farther. The Bank has not thought it desirable 
to reduce the official minimum to 3 per cent. 
and under existing conditions it would doubtless have 
done so if the outlook had been as clear as some 
people imagined. As matters stand it is more pro- 
bable that steps may be taken to make the 33 per cent. 
rate effective, although there is no necessity for action 
in that direction just yet. Although £636,000 in gold 
was received from abroad during the week ended 
Wednesday the Bank return shows a decline of 
£444,000 in the stock of coin and bullion, so that over 
a million has been absorbed either by the joint stock 
banks strengthening their reserves or for holiday pur- 
poses. That the latter is not the only influence seems 
to be shown by the fact that the note circulation has 
contracted £550,000. The Treasury has been releas- 
ing funds, and public deposits are £1,029,000 lower, 
enabling the market to redeem £1,291,000 of ‘‘Other”’ 
securities while reducing ‘‘Other” deposits by only 
£153,000. It is a very creditable showing, all things 
considered, but we must await developments for a 
complete explanation of the movements. In the near 
future the collection and distribution of the heavy 
railway dividends will necessarily exercise a good deal 
of influence on the market, but these are temporary 
disturbances which quickly adjust themselves. 


CHEERFUL MARKETS, 


Nobody expects Stock Exchange business to be 
very gocd at thisseason ofthe year. Of course, a cer- 
tain amount of investment goes on always, and at pre- 
sent it is perhaps quite up to the average. It is not 
enough to provide a living for nearly 5,000 members 
and their staffs, but when there is a good investment 
demand speculation naturally follows, and there is a 
pretty general feeling that times will be better when 
the holidays are over. Money is cheap, the railways 
have mostly declared higher dividends, and when these 
are distributed there will be a good deal of spare cash 
awaiting investment. Traffics are excellent and the 
Board of Trade Returns have again beaten all previous 
records. The Russian crisis hangs fire, as revolutions 
generally do, and no serious developments are to be 
feared in the immediate future. The Yankee market is 
buoyed up by hopes that the harvest, both cotton and 
grain, will be a bumper one, and memories are short 
enough to have already forgotten the insurance, 
meat packing, and other scandals. The Trans- 
vaal is to have its Constitution and the mag- 
nates are prepared to give it a qualified 
blessing if the public will only come in and buy shares 
at the present ‘‘ knock out” prices. A more favour- 
able combination of circumstances could scarcely be 
imagined, and it is little wonder if the Stock Exchange 
is rather inclined to lose its head over the prospect of 
the good times in store for it. Nothing is easier than 
to make out a strong case of that kind if you only look 
at one side of the picture. That there is another side 
goes without saying, and that several of these prog- 
nostications will miscarry is extremely probable, but 
no good purpose would be served by emphasising the 
adverse factors just now. They will make their 
appearance in due course, but for the moment it would 
be churlish to grudge markets their little flutter of 
enjoyment—they have not had much of a cheering 
character to their credit these last few years. 


Home RaiLtway RESULTS. 


With the declaration of the Furness dividend on 
Wednesday the results of the railway half year may be 
regarded as complete. And it rounded off a series of 
very satisfactory announcements in quite a brilliant 
fashion. The company is able to repeat the feat it 





accomplished six months ago by trebling the dividend 
paid for the corresponding period. For the past half 
year the distribution will be at the rate of 2} per cent. 
Sean 7 per cent., while for the second half of 1905 

3 per cent. was paid against 1 per cent. For the twelve 
months therefore the dividend is 2 per cent. against 
@ per cent., a most creditable record. Out of twenty- 
four companies, a dozen (and these the most impor- 
tant) have increased their dividends, while four others 
have added substantially to the amounts carried for- 
ward, and leaving out of account the two Underground 
lines which are still in the transition stage, only three 
companies have had to reduce their distributions. The 
North-Western and North-Eastern have done particu- 
larly well, but the Great Western results are rather 
disappointing, mainly owing to the heavy capital ex- 
penditure in which the company is still involved. Out 
of an increase of £135,000 in gross receipts and 
of £40,780 in net revenue, it is only able to 
add £13,400 to the carry - forward. On _ the 
whole, however, the results must be regarded as 
eminently encouraging, especially in view of the con- 
tinued expansion in traffics and the evidence of com- 
mercial activity afforded by the Board of Trade 
Returns. As I anticipated some time ago, the prices 
of the leading stocks have advanced considerably, but 
there is still room for further improvement. 


BoARD OF TRADE RETURNS. 


They are again brilliant and beat all previous 
records. For July imports show an increase of 
43,868,000, or 8°6 percent., while exports have 
advanced £5,622,000, or no less than 20 per cent. 
For the seven months there is an increase of 
431,300,000, or practically 10 per cent., in imports, 
and of 430,500,000, or 164 per cent., in exports. 
Moreover, the re-export trade shows the very satisfac- 
tory increase of £4,650,000, or almost Io per cent. 
Of the increase in imports, food and raw materials 
account for two-thirds, while five-sixths of the increase 
in exports are in respect of manufactured articles. 
The Protectionist Press has practically given up the 
attempt to expound these figures according to the 
gospel of the Birmingham missionary, and actually 
falls back on a few rudimentary principles which Free 
Traders tried to inculcate years ago! 


San FrRANcisco Losses. 


According to an official return issued by the New 
York State Insurance Department the total gross in- 
surance involved in the San Francisco disaster was 
444,567,000 and the net loss works out at £ 26,565,000. 
British offices were involved to the extent of 
417,575,000, and after deducting re-insurances and 
salvage their actual loss will be 49,225,000. This is 
considerably more than the final estimates made after 
the disaster, largely owing to the fact that the salvage 
was found to be much less than anticipated. Practi- 
cally all the British companies have informed the New 
York Insurance Department that the losses will be met 
out of home funds, leaving their reserves in the 
United States intact. Probably the bulk of the money 
still remains to be paid, but the extent of the losses 
and the necessity of selling securities to provide for 
them helps to account for the recent depression in 
gilt-edged stocks. 

LoMBARD. 
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Elijah, and other Poems. By Chas. H, Pritchard. (Arthur 
H. Stockwell, 1s. net.) 
LITERATURE. 
Cobwebs of Thought. By“ Arachne.” (Arthur H. Stock- 


well, 1s, net.) 
DRAMA. 

The Taking of Capri. By Algernon Warren. (Arthur H. 

Stockwell, 1s. net.) 
EDUCATIONAL. ? 

A Skeleton French Grammar, by H.G. Atkins, M.A., B.A. 
2s.; Histoire de La Mere Michel, par E. De La Bedolliére, ts. ; 
A Junior Latin Syntax, by |. A. Stevens, B.A., 8d. ; Kings/ey’s 
Water Babies, the English School Texts Series, 6d. (Blackie 
and Son.) 

Moliére: Les Précieuses Ridicules. Edited by G. H. Clarke. 
(Blackie's Little French Classics, 8d.) 


FICTION. 
The Eglamore Portraits. By Mary E. Mann. (Methuen, 


ad A Sovereign Remedy. By Mrs. F. A. Steel. (Heinemann, 


) 
The Corner House. By F. M. White. (Ward, Lock, 6s.) 
Collusion. By Thomas Cobb. (Alston Rivers, 6s.) 
A Widow by Choice. By Coralie Stanton and Heath 
Hoskin. (Werner Laurie, 6s.) 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

The Stery of Columbus, by Gladys M. Imlach, pictures by 
Stewart Orr; Zhe Story of Abraham Lincoln, by Mary A. 
Hamilton, with pictures by S. T. Dadd; and Nurs Tales 
Told to Children, by Amy Steedman, with pictures by Paul 
Woodroffe. (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 1s. 6d. net each.) 

The Green Gateway. A Peep into the Plant World. L 
F. G. Heath. (Country Press, 19, Ball-street, Kensington, 


s.) 
. NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

Should Our Railways be Nationalised? By W. Cunning- 
ham. (Dunfermline: A. Romanes and Son, 2s. 6d.) 

A Historical rey vA the British Colonies. By C. P. 
Lucas, C.B. Vol. I. The Mediterranean and Eastern Colonies, 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 5s.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Climate of Lisbon and of the Two Health Resorts in 
its Immediate Neighbourhood, Mont Estoril, on the Riviera of 
ee and Cintra. By Dr. A. G. Dalgado. (H. K. Lewis, 
136, Gower-street, 2s. 6d.) 








Pp. 776. Portrait and Memoir. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,” Because ay eee y has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught, 








London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, Bloomsbury Street. 


NOW READY, 6d. net, 
The New Number of 


THE BOOK 
MONTHLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD, 
GUIDE AND MAGAZINE 

FOR BOOKBUYERS, 

READERS AND WRITERS; 

A PICTURED AND 

PICTURESQUE WHAT'S WHAT 
AND WHO’S WHO OF BOOKLAND. 


PUBLISHED BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT & CO., 4, STaTioneRS’ HALL Court, Lonpon. 











A Specimen Copy will be sent, post free, on application to the Publishers. 





Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
INVESTED FUNDS - - £60,000,000. 
NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, AND POLITICS. 
40th Year. Established 1866. 


Is published in Rome on the 1st and 16th of each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 


Editor: MAGGIORIO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO, 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pr AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 

ROME—Via S. VITALE 7—ROME, 


~ NOTICE. 


THE SPEAKER is —- weekly. Applications for copies 
and Subscriptions should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (HOME), INCLUDING PosTAGE, 
28s. PER ANNUM. 
Entered as second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 
Cheques should be made payable to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “ National! Provincial Bank,” 
EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS should be addressed to 
“Tue Epitor,” and ADVERTISEMENTS to ‘“‘ THE MANAGER.” 
The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 
THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad : 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques, 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli, 
Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli, 
Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 
Leipsig—Mr. F, A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
ee “wren Gordon and Gotch; Messrs. J.C. Juta 
and Co. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received, 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Narrow, 
Full column 
Page. 4Page. 3} Page. 4 Page. 

















Front cover, or 
first page facing 
matter....... eactenen 410 0 0 £5 0 o £210 o £3 6 8 
Back cover, or 
last page facing 


matter......... wes» 9 0 0 410 0 250 30°00 
conn cocees 800 400 200 213 4 
maller spaces—1os, per inch, broad column, 


.8d. , narrow ,, 
is, per line, broad __,, 
8d. natrow ,, 








THE SPEAKER PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


The following Portraits have been Issued, and may be obtained on application 
o the office of THE SPEAKER, or through any newsagent. Price 3d. each 
post free, packed to prevent damage, 4d. each). The extra 1d. will cover the 
postage on several copies. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. Right Hon. SIR HENRY CAMPBELL- 
BANNERMAN. Right Hon. EARL SPENCER. Right Hon. EARL OF 
KIMBERLEY. CHARLES JAMES FOX. RICHARD COBDEN. Right 
Hon. SIR W. V. HARCOURT. Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY. JOHN 
BRIGHT. JOHN STUART MILL. JEREMY BENTHAM. Right Hon. 
JAMES BRYCE. Right Hon. LEONARD COURTNEY. Tte MARQUIS 
OF RIPON. 
Heap Orrice—14, Heorietta-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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